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To our Patrons. 


WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YOU SAW THEM 
ADVERTISED IN THE “ NEW- 
ENGLAND” OR “ NATIONAL.” 


AMERICAN ASE CEREALS, 


Steam Cooked, 
pup 


White Wheat, 

Oat Meal, 

Barley Food. 
(ea PURE, NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL, 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Showeref Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's Irish Melodies. 
Quite unequaled Books of Bound Music, each with 


“— 250 pages, Sheet Music size. collections 

of Songs, Duets; Piano 6r Organ paniment. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 


* Pianoferte Gems. 
* Home Circle, Vol. IT. 
Organ at Home, * Piano at Home. 

(REED ORGAN Music.) (PIANO DURTS.) 


lor Piano 
Price of the above Books, each a £F 50, in boards; 
$3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt. 
School Music Books. 
School Choir, ($1.) 
Cheerful (s0 ® 
(a Either book mailed, ‘post-frea, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers. and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H, CAPER, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, Vol. I. 


S.S. Song Books. 

Reward, (35 cts.) 
Shien, 35 cts.) 

ews, (35 cts.) 


men seeking a thor- | Th 


Offers superior inducements to young men 
or Scientific Pr Its location 
miles of Boston by rail) unites the colnwatng ie uence 


“Ss city with the retirement of by 
es moderate. iberal te students 
and gratuities. Four courses of.study are 


The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


nae rse of four for the 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 

Pxaminations for ad 

or Catalogue on Jane Sept. 18th, 

College Hi 


EUROPE: DR. 


” 
"WASHINGTON, D.C. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Miss M. J. Youn, after twelve years’ successful experi- 
ence in the management of the ‘‘American School Institute,’’ 
has severed her connection therewith, and is now conducting | F 
her own Agency. 

She supplies Professors, Tutors, Governesses, and 
Teachers for every department of instruction ; gives isfor- 
mation to Parents of good Schools: rents and sells School 
Properties, &c. 

Families going abroad, or spending the Summer in the 
country, can be promptly suited with highly accomplished 
ladies or gentlemen. 

Miss Younc refers by permission to prominent Educutors 
in every section of the country, and also to many of our 
leading families. 


Heretofore, Miss M. J. Youu, of New York, has been 
very successful in an im ant service for teachers and 
schools. Her success has been gained by courtesy, patience, 
conscientiousness, and skill in the rare art ot briningg supply 
and demand to a prosperous meeting. 

Pror. Epwarp Nortn. 

Hamilton College Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1877. 

I have frequently had occasion to a a M. 2; 
Young, in charge of Schermerhorn’s Schoo 
Teachers, and have found abundant reason for a ying a. 
her judgment and conscientious fidelity to the interests of 
patrons, Davin H. Cocuran, LL.D., 

Pres’ t Colleg. and Poly. Inst., Breoklyn, N. Y. 

As you have done me excellent service in supplying m 
School with competent teachers for the last ten ye 
heartily recommend your Agency to all who wish to employ 
first-class teachers. Merca.r, A.M., 

Supt. Highland Mil. Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss M. J. Young, while with the Messrs. Schermerhorn, 
supplied me with several visiting professors for my family, 
and I found her so reliable in her statements as to their qual- 
ifications and fitness, that I have repeatedly recommended her 
to my friends as an excellent judge in such matters, on account 
of her education, culture, judgment, and commendable scru- 
pulousness; and I take much — addin: my testi- 
mony to that of many others. AVARRO. 

25 Washington Place, New York, Feb. 

Owing to my connection with Columbia College Law 
School, I have had occasion for many years to become ac 

uainted with the work of the ‘‘ Educational poem ’ in 

is city, under the management of Miss M. J. 
its for the Messrs. Schermerhorn. I have 
from time to time, t numbers of young = te apply te 
her to secure for them places as teachers, and they have, 
with almost entire uniformity,, been supplied. I am _ re- 
joiced to learn that an institution so meritorious and so ser- 
viceable both to instructors and to pupils, is to be continued 
under such competent and skillful management as that of 
Miss Young, and shall strengly recommend persons with 
whom I may have influence, to avail themselves of her ser- 
vices. Tusopore W. Dwicut, LL.D. 
umbia College Law 


” New York, Feb. 16, 1877. 

As I have had occasional opportunities for several 
of forming a personal judgment respecting your eed and 
fitness for the tion which you have so long occupied in 
connection with the Schermerhorn Agency, I do most cheer- 
fully and heartily express my confidence in you, as one preémi- 
nently qualified to conduct the new enterprise which you have 
upon your own I have no doubt 
that your large experience and long ized courtesy and 
faithtulness will enable you to meet "satisfactorily the wants 
of those who may wish to employ teachers, or to make pro- 
fessional engagements. Rav. Gao. GANNETT. 

69 Chester Square, Boston, M Mass. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. Younc. 


APRIL ATLANTIG, 


Now ready and for sale everywhere, 


Contains, among other good things, 
A Ballad of the French Fieet, October, 1746, by 


Mr. LONGFELLOW. ane 

Races of the Danube, an paper bearing on 
wd Eastern Question, by JOHN FISK 

Out of the Peete. The concluding chapters of Mr. 
HOWELS'S bright little — 

arolina Morals. 

CAROLINIAN. 

Old Woman's Gossip, XXI, The final chapter of 
Mrs. KEMBLE’S entertaining “ gossip.” 

The American. By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

The Contributor's Club, full of clever points. 


The Creole Lover’s bon rited song for bari- 
tone or contralto voice, by tev BUCK, with words 


by E. C. STEDMAN. 
Reviews of Recent Literature, Art, Music, 
her ; 
traits, 86. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPAN Y, Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


imb 


A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms 
$1242 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. a. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


her | Rooms of the School Committee, Mason street. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1877. 
For Teachers and other Adalts. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows : 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C, 


F. Mabe Fee, $2 
= Phesuegunte Botany, by Asst. Prof, Geo. L. Goodale. 


Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 


Fee, $25. 
IV. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. Tey Se. 
V. Zotlogy, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and K. Brooks. 


Fee, $25. 

Each Conres will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks, The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in per- 
son, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying te the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., losing a stamped en- 
velope. 111 cow 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An examination of candidates for certificates of qualifica- 
tion ef all the different grades will be held at the Girls’ 
Hgh School, on West Newton street, beginning at 9 A.M., on 
the 4th of April, and continuing three days. All the 
candidates are required to be present on each day. 

Circulars giving information concerning the subjects of ex- 
amination in each of the several grades can be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, at the 


JOHN D. PHILBRICA, Suft. 


Harvard Examinations for Women, 
CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1877. 
For information, address Local Secretaries ae the centres of 
examination: 114 Street, Boston, Mass. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
372 West-Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Kindergarten, | +2 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and a3 Doom are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
knewn fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in ia 
other system. A new set of material, jane oe and beautifu 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss’ Cor. 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 


SILICATE. 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted for Stats or Leap Pencit, 

dopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New ' York, > and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. eae; ookstores 
and "Stationers them (staple N. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Teachers 107 


- Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 

A Wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 1n its 
effect. It eradicates, — by absorption, — Rheumatic 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, and Throat Diseases. 

Sufferers do themselves positive injustice by not giving 
this Remedy a ¢ria/. Price 50 cents, and $3.00. 

i= a B.— AN ENERGETIC AGENT WANTED IN BACH 
Town. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop’rs, 

104 tf (1) 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No.10 Somerset St, Boston. (Established A.D. 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thoro’ 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific wha 
Copies of recent examination papers will et sent on appli- 

cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYRS 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
vance, quarterly. Spring egan Feb. 12. F. 


MISS C, S. COLBY in- 


Murdoch, § attention defective R 
aculty of 
est street, Boston. 


EACHERS + for all Departments. Address 
ag mer. Educational Union,” B y, New- 
Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 

— Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


DIRECTORY 
the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, &e. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
B Biblical, P 
ress Lucius H. D. 
Bostor UNIVERSITY. Eight Schools. 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A, L. Cuarin. S12 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, R. Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June ; 

Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wes 


CARLETON COLLEGE, N inn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. 


ana Mo., both sexes ; 


study; ex- 
32m 


Ad- 


penses moderate; climate 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smirx, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIs INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY, le egent. 
for “AGRICULTURE, ‘ 
COLLEGE OF ENG ERS’ 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIE NCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, Macovun, D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury. Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. Anprews. 


G™Pso IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. a cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


T Boson) COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. miles from 
E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
.- Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, 25 


ete., 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY iddletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, Latin Sent 
and Scientific. Rev. Crave’ D . Foss, D. President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


P4ctrio THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


Vear opens in August, and closes — 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW 


announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GQUARDLER SCIENTIFIC 

D t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 

R. Hanover, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For catalogues for 18 5-76 address SamuEL Kwer- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 a2 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. on’ 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of a 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Ha 

ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. stv- 
dents for Mass. Inst. <ciene 


tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industral Science. 
Address Prof, C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young. Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jounnson, Principal. 


HAPPELL HILL Female Col 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. rtf 
INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. “Guo. Gannett, Princ. 512 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


y School oung Ladies, 23 
First st Troy, 


Voice CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 


Speech Sey K. Foses (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass, 


83 zz 
(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. SrRatTon, A.M., 


QCBBAD for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maaitu, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
3 Patronized half the States i. the Unien. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


r= FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Summer Term begins April 3. 
For ca containing terms, apply to Miss ELten 
M. Hasxe.t, Principal. 106 22 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Go Mass. Founded by 


ACADEMY, Barre, Vt. has two rtments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spavipina, Principal. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, R 
Well endowed, 
address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 az 


Upper, accommoda’ sexes from three 

twenty-one of age. Special 

sections of Upper Department. " 
¥YLOCK IN 


Boys fer College Sei She Schenk 

pares or en 

cataloeues address Bunt. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 

SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clas: 
for both sexes. Expenses moderate 

For catalogue address Hanry Prrast, Principal. 89 zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, anc 
Commercial College. F. D. 

Principal, East Greenwich, R. L. 63 2 
AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 

colored race. Address L. C. Armstrone. 66 tz 


GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


M sti VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction ir 
ciass or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRKITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Yous 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, 


IERCE ACADEMY, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. 
Schools, and Business. Address Gzo. 7. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. , Ve, 
has su advantages for for Classical and ientific train- 
ing. A to H. T. Futter, Principal. 7o 82 


GFPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield. 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srassins, A.M. 


uipments for Classical and Sci 


study. i. . M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


NEWTON and Class. School 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 51 2z 


,| Anal 


College, Sciennfic 
of 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Scientific Models, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL & LABORATORY 
APPARATUS, 


AGENT FOR 

ytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 

5 inch sparks ; non-blistering Platinum. Received First Prize at Philadelphia tor ‘‘ Apparatus 
of excellent design and finish, and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—/ have no partner in business, 


THE PROF. MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models | One 


for Teachers and 
chools; and embrace the 
eries bearing upon these important 


g and Charts, 
a These Lectures have been carefull 
SCIENCE BART | 
a branches of Polite Culture. 
Elocution and Gesture. 


For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10c 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY tS LIFE—IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


permea 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, pn the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 


27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


ARNER’S Business 
WwW College 


ing in ‘Eng 10 Cts. es: 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 342% 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOoL ty 
ALTER ‘ector. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School, 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
Worcester. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


OOL, 
ASS. 


ELL HYDE, Principal. 

NORMAL OOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


TATE sCHOO 
For catalogues mR. Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL 
ws = SCHOOL, for 1876. 
J. W. Dicxsmsonm, Principal 
KINDERGARTENS. 
MERICAN ond Train- 
tions taught thoroughly. Wiss E. M. COR, Prin. 8122 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODE AND 
O Kindergarten Training School. Tires ful) 
and Classical 


courses in Normal, — plementary English, 
Summer Brn. German, Moai for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877 and Drawing, without addi- 


N, Prineipais, Frankisn 


Mas. ~ 


EW-ENG. NOKMAL INSTITUTE. 
mening July Bast Greeawich, R. 
EE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 a8 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL WOU. 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
POOLS change in the weather, my 
SIGHAL vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
BAROMETER] appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. 
according to its predictions. 
m it will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
en) tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send paid, to 
any address, on receipt of o Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
We have carefully inspected the 
Post. 
N.Y., A & 
and sells at sigh’ 
ves t 
Joun R. 


Ship “ Twilight,’ Saw Francisco, Aug. 1, 18 
I find your Barometer works as well i as ome that i 
dollars. cin 29 avers 
Cuaries B. Brooxs. 

(Please mention this paper in wuitioa,) 89 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, E Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 


and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.” 


to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
a: 1 and 3 Bond &St., New Vork. 


$3 SAVED. Send to us and a BINDER for 
Tus $1.25 at our by mail. 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common col 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail ' 


variety ictures t 
Cards; Floral Address and Gift Cards; 5x7 Chaunes, oa 
doz.; Rewards, 5 cts. Pi! dez.; Text Cards, Picture 
rames, etc. Wholesale Prices to Teachers. J. JAY 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 110 cow 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
Ts at the best, and has the 
70 Mineral«, 
30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 


50 Azeic Rocks, 
50 Fossiliferous Rocks, 


And has been al ed in a ber 
schools and "Tite The price is List 


ai 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
tos tf 18 Arch St., Boston. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use In the School Room.) 


the of the 

ture is in use common silat such 
erate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, ng covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in anan® and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of | v 


binding we have recen adopted and reduced th 
in the means of every Weap- 
of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
x “ two 
“ “ 
A liberal discount will be made for introduction in 


schools. S will 


costs fifty AMERICAN TABLET "MANURE co., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arra 


postage-paid) op 
4 


Co., 
St.. BOSTON 


AGENTS. WANTED. 


‘YY OnDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 


DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 da 
It being the only complete /ow frice work (only $2. 30} 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, _ 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
than any other: everybody wants it. One 
t cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 A gents 
conde Send aidivamed for proof of the above, opinions of 
officials, pla es, and extra it BBARD 
BROTH ERS, Mass. 


Caution, oficial ana 


for proof. 
100 


WORK FOR ALL, to sell the two best subseript 
books of the = ist. GENL. CUSTER’S Gone. 
PLETE LI E, elegantly illustrated. It is the most fas- 
cinating cpiography pu published in years. It contains a full 
account of all his great Indian fights 2d. The GREAT 
WEST AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a trip 
ooo miles by Genl. i; F. Rustine, taken by order 

the U S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 

very one can make money ng these 8. 

Address SSH ELDON & Co.. 
8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


ext, 
Picture, Chromo worth $4.00, 


Illustrated Catd free. 
BUFF SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 


AGENTS WANTED} 10 
from nickel-silyer 


names, printed , sent by return mail fer 

One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says ” mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr.Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. and 
cards combined. cards it wil pay you,” ustrated 


VENTILATION. 


PROVED WINDOW, WALL, ND ROOF VEN. 
TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughts, 
adapted to large Halls, Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 

References.— Alonzo — publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Pace > & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor C jonalist; Lanedon S. W. Treasurer 
A. B.C Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Libraria: Historic Geneal 

Call Circular. W. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 


mont st.»; Agents wanted in every aity and town. 


500 Volumes in One! 
AGENTS WANTED for the Library of 


Poetry and Song! 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
nglish, Scotch, Irish, and American, 


‘BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


If one had the complete works of all the poets, itself a 
large library, costing from $500 to $1000, he would not gain 


ina lifetime, ps, so comprehensive a knowledge of the 
poets t their best preductions, the — during 
which they wrote, and the places honored by r birth, as 


from this nt volume. The handsomest and cheapest 
subscription extant. Having AN IMMENSE SALE. 
Extraterms! Send for Circular. 


J, B, FORD & O0., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 
Business! Profitable at Home! 


Intelligent, thriving AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
for the new Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of Mepat and Diptoma from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. 


Hon. J. D. Putiericx says, “It is not only an excellent 
jopedia, but it is also a complete Dictionary of the 
ish Lan a ene Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable A composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina word, it is a rich treas' of information 
in the whole circle of human knowledge. It is a thing to be 
h | desired in every school, every family, and in every teacher's 


Prest. Pyncuton, of ey :. “There is 
hardly any one to whom it id riot xc ba invaluable refer- 
ence companion.” 
= Prest. Hitt, of Harvard College, says: “I have been 

» and clearness 


of Oread College Inst, says: “I 
information here when other cyclopedias 


It contains 1 hts Oe with colored steel-plate maps 
of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 illustrations. No 
work compares with it tor amount and variety of informa- 
tion and convenient reference. 
volu or = at once, as desired, so all can easily 
secure it. with maps, sent for z0cents. 
Address HORA KIN HOMPSONVILLE, Conn., Gen- 
eral Agent for New Englan 100 f eow 


We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Bona) 5 ein the world. 
It contains 1s sheets of pa- 


per, 18 envel holder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. coo sample package, with elegant 
sleeve and ladies fashionable Se 
na Tops, post-paid, 35 cts. es, with assort 
p $1. Gold Patent Wet ch to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw 


a 
T articles to one. Tiel LLOYD 
WELYV COMBINATION. Can be 


used as a Pencil, Penholder 

and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread C Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily Mickel plated: and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
for |e 25 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora and your 
town. BRIDE & CO. 


X STATION ERY fy PACKAGES, AND 


SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 


$66 A WEEK in iv own town. Terms and $5 oatht 
free. H. HAL LETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


i 
young ladies in i 
: New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. j 
Greens, Principal. - & 
r | 
= electricitywithout sho LJ 
18%. 
r all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
ans 
ee — even the stone slate itself, which has so long ‘been in a 
of these Slates over imitations 
are greatest importance. They are the imitation 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected 
| without the surface eae 3 injured, besides being Ligh 
=i | Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable consider 
| 
! RHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | tnd jusiness of views 
or information, J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal, | | 
| 
or | 
| 
BROADWAY, 
t 
m. ng i e most it will, if an tabiet 
e ever made. It will, if pro = last 
yearn, tablet sleo ecated with on 
. | proof composition, and can be written upon 
| thousands Sample co; 
recei retail price, 10 cen 
eral will be made. Ad 
American Tabi 
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In a little cleft of a city wall, 
And taking root, grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 


Only a flower,—but it chanced that day 

That a burdened heart passed by that way; 

And the message that through the flower was sent, 
Brought the weary soul a sweet content. 


For it spake of the lilies so wondrously clad : 
And the heart that was tired grew strangely glad 
At the thought of a tender care over all, 

That noted even a sparrow’s fall. 


Only a thought,--but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught : 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit,— a hundred fold. 


Only a word,—but ’twas spoken in love, 

With a whispered prayer to the Lord above ; 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once mere : 
For a new-born soul “entered in by the door.” 


Public Opinion. 


— If there is any sphere of labor requiring absolute 
and determined purpose, it is that of training children 
by the exercise of the true governing qualities, —among 
which we would name steadiness of will, calmness, en- 
ergy, and endurance, Add to these elements of charac- 
ter a love for the work of training, that begets enthu- 
siam, and the heart beats quickly under the inspiring 
influence of the great work performed. To “ /rain’” a 
child for life’s great mission is, indeed, a work of great 
responsibility. — Quebec Four. of Ed. 

— One of the crying evils of the times is the ten- 
dency and disposition of girls to get through girlhood 
hurriedly, and get into womanhood, or rather into young 
ladyhood, without waiting to enjoy the beautiful season 
of girlhood. Speaking on this point, Bishop Morris 
says: “ Wait patiently, my children, through the whole 
limit of your girlhood. Go not after your womanhood ; 
let it come to you. Keep out of public view. Cultivate 
refinement and modesty, The cares and responsibil- 
ities come soon enough. When they come,tyou will 
meet them, I trust, as true women should. But oh, be 


hot so unwise as to throw away your girlhood. Rob 
hot yourself of this beautiful season, which wisely spent, 
brighten all your future life.’"—Morthern Christian 


— In all enlightened countries, national education has 
been considered one of the first concerns of the legis- 
lator, and as intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the State, In free States, where the government is 


young heart. Make the days of boyhood happy ; for 
other days of labor and sorrow must come, when the 
blessing of those dear eyes, and clasping hands, and 
sweet caresses will, next to the love of God, from whom 


they flow, save the man from losing faith in the human 
heart, help to deliver him from the curse of selfishness, 
and be an Eden in the memory when he is driven forth 
into the wilderness of life.—Norman Macleod. 


— “Could we but open and intend our eye, 
We all, like Moses, should espy 
In every bush the radiant Deity.” 


How did the Great Teacher teach his disciples spir- 


itual truths, but by comparing them to natural truths, 
evident from ordinary observation? “Without a par- 
able spake he not unto them.” He compared the un- 
known with the -known. So must we, fellow-teachers, 
when we teach what is beyond the possibility of obser- 
vation by our pupils ; but we should point out all ac- 
cessible means and objects, for them to see and know 


for themselves as much as possible, that we may have 
a thrifty stock into which we may engraft the scions of 
other knowledge.—Prof. V. B. Webster, in Nat. Teach- 
ers’ Monthly. 


— That while he would not say that the American 
schools surpassed those of other countries, still the 
foundation was laid for a system of free schools, which, 
within a quarter of a century, would surpass them. 
The free schools must be regarded as the foundation of 


American stability, and the people must consider and 
treat as a foe any one who will bring the system into 
controversy, with the view of injuring its efficiency.— 
Gov. Hendricks of Indiana, 


— Very narrow must be the mind of teachers who 
neglect to cultivate moral sentiments, and to direct the 
minds of their pupils into those channels that lead to 
refinement and usefulness, simply because they get no 
credit for their efforts in this direction. “ Every true 
impulse given to educational matters, and the develop- 
ment of the good and the beautiful, will continue to 
spread for all coming time ; and he who gives that im- 
pulse can reasonably hope that his influence will out- 
live himself. If we are remembered by those who come 
after us, it will be only in connection with the good we 
accomplish and the principles we advocate ; correct 
principles are imperishable, and although they may 


be disbelieved for a time, they are certain, in the end, 
to govern mankind.—S. W. King, Supt. Schools, Oregon. 


— “TI hold the teacher’s position second to none. 
The Christian teacher of a band of children combines 
the office of the preacher and the parent, and has more 


Boston, Mass., March 15, 1877. Number 11. 
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late you to an effort at preparation which shall continue 
as long as you continue to teach.”— ¥. G. Holland. 


— Go back to the beginning of evolution, and you will 
find, —othing. Go forward to the extent of scientific 
daring, and you will reach, — nowAere, and carry a soul 
full of unrest through all your journey. But religion 
begins with God ; and if you go on, the farthest future 


to which thought or hope can reach, you will still find 
God. God at either end, and infinite goodness stretched 
all the way between. How can a human soul, to whom 
the choice is given, hesitate in his decision !—A/armi/has. 


Qullines for the Study of Addison. 


BY A, F. BLAISDELL, 


Benjamin Franklin tells us in his quaint way that he 
was wont in the spare moments of his boyhood to read 
and re-read the Sfectator, and then shut up his book and 
write down from memory what he could. Opening the 
volume, he then compared his work with the original, 
making note of his blunders, and correcting every error. 
He persevered in these translations, and to this time- 
honored method of improving one’s style, he ascribed 
the rare simplicity and beauty of his writings. Few of 
us have the patience to imitate Franklin in his effort to 
attain a clear style ; yet a diligent study of the Sfec- 
‘ator can not but enlarge the vocabulary and improve 
the diction of the faithful student of Addison. To such 
an end, Addison should be chosen as one of the first 
twelve authors studied in a regular course of English 
Literature. His style is simple and fascinating, his 
vocabulary singularly choice and rich in its sturdy old 
Anglo-Saxon. Unconsciously, the reader is carried 
along by the charm of this noble author, who has kept 
his hold upon the reading public for more than one 
hundred and fifty years. 


JOSEPH ADDISON.—1672-1719. 

“ Give days and nights, sir, to the study of Addison, if you mean 
to be a good writer, or, what is more worth, an honest man.—. 
Johnson. 

“He copies life with so much fidelity that he can hardly be 
said to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original 
that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of imag- 
ination.” 

“The inimitable personage of Sir Roger de Coverly is a per- 
fectly finished picture, worthy of Cervantes or Walter Scott ;—the 
sketches of the Squire’s defendants, the Chaplain, the Butler, and 
Will Wimble, the Puor Kelative,—all these delicate observations 
of character must ever place Addison high among the great painters 


of human nature.” 


“ The great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule without 
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= 
abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a great social 
reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue after a long and disas- 
trous separation, during which wit had been led astray by profli- 
gacy, and virtue by fanaticism.”—AMacaulay. 
I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES, 

1. Selections from the Spectator. “Clarendon Press Series.” 
Edited, with notes, etc., by Thomas Arnold. Price $2.00. _ 

2. Selections from Addison, edited, with notes, by H. N. Hudson. 
Price 40 cents. 


3. Selections from the Spectator. “Select British Essayists.” |: 


Edited, with introduction, by John Habberton. Price $1,25. 

4 Sir Roger de Coverly. Same as above. Price $1.00. 

5. Spectator. Complete edition. Edited by Prof. Morley. 
Routledge edition. Price $1.00. 

6. Selections. Admirable selections to be found in text-books by 
Chambers, Underwood, Cleveland, and Hunt. 


Collateral Reading. 


By all means read Macaulay’s admirable essay on Ad- 
dison, which is very interesting, and will help one to get 


idea of God, 531; The Creation and the Creator, 565 ; On Mod- 
esty, 231; Cheerfulness, 381 ; Contentment, 574; Time and eter- 
nity, 575; Fortune-hunters, 311; True and false wit, 58; Super- 
stition, 7; Fable of Menippus, 391. 
Hymns. 
“ The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” 441. 
“ When all thy mereies, O my God,” 453. 
“ The spacious firmament on high,” 465. 
“ How are thy servants blest, O Lord,” 489. 
“ When rising from the bed of death,” 513. 
Advanced Work. 
[Arranged by topics, with the more important papers in brackets. } 
1. The “ Spectator ” Club. 
2— 12 — 34 — [105] — [108] — [110] — 115 — 117 — 123 
— 125 — 126 — 130 — 131 — [269] — 295 — [335] — [530] 
549 — 55° 
2. Religion, Morals, &c. : 
15 — 23 — 451 — 68 — 162 — 170— 177 — 185 — 186 — 189 
207 — 219 — [289] — 349 — [458] — 459 — 483 — 494 — 569 
— [590] — [600]. 


a good idea of Addison and the times in which he lived. 3. Manners, Fashions, Humors. 


Thackeray’s English Humorists is lively reading, while 
Lucy Aikin’s Zife of Addison will furnish all the neces- 
sary details for the advanced student. Dr. Johnson 


9 — 16 — [21] — 25 — 28 — 92 — 45 — $7 — 81 — 98 — 119 
— 129 — 135 — 173 — 251 — [295] — 299 — 371 — 403 — 407 
— 435 — 457 — 481 — 536 — 557 — 567 — 568. 


wrote a life of Addison, but like most of his “ Lives,” it|4- Wit, Humor, and Literature, 


is too much warped by personal prejudice to be worthy 
of perusal at the present day, except as a literary curi- 
osity. In various periodicals, the reader will find ref- 
erences to Addison [Harper's Mag., Vol. VIII.], but 
Macaulay, Lucy Aikin, and Thackeray will furnish the 
ordinary student with all needed information. 


For the more complete editions of Addison, the stu- 
dent is referred to the first edition of the Sfecfafor, in 7 
vols., published in 1712 ; Works of Addison, edited by 
Tickell, in 1721 ; “ Baskerville ” edition of 1761 ; and 
the edition, in 8 vols., found in Bohn’s “ Standard 
Library.” 

Il.—THE “SPECTATOR.” 

The Sfectator was an outgrowth of the Za//er, which 
was first published in April, 1709, and came to an end 
early in 1711. The Zatler was a small sheet, appear- 
ing three times a week, each number containing a short 
essay, news, and advertisements. It was remarkably 
popular. Addison is said to have written sixty-nine out 
of the two hundred and seventy-one papers contained 
in the Zatler. The success which Steele had met with 
in writing for the Zzt/er, under the nom de plume of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, led him to establish the Spectator, 
which was published in March, 1711. Five hundred 
and fifty-five numbers were issued, when publication 
was suspended for eighteen months, resuming again 
in 1714. 

To abstain from party politics, in religious and moral 
subjects to make “ guesses at truth,” on social customs 
and minor morals to be humorous, didactic, and judi- 
ciously censorious,—such was the programme of the 
famous Spectator. Addison gave his cordial and con- 
stant support to Steele. He encouraged the new peri- 
odical by numerous and valuable contributions. For 
the Zaéler he furnished one-sixth, for the Sfectator more 
than one-half, and for the Guardian one-third of all the 
articles. His papers are distinguished by one of the 
letters of the word ciio. R. is believed to indicate the 
authorship of Steele ; but as the work proceeded, Steele 
exchanged R. for T., which was also used by Tickell, 
Parcell, and others. Budgell took X. for his initial, 
and, sometimes, Z. Pope also used Z. The papers of 
Hughes are not signed. The Spectator numbers, in all, 
635 papers, of which, according to Dr. Drake, 274 were 
written by Addison, and 240 by Steele. Budgell wrote 
37, Hughes 11, and Grove 4 papers. Over fifty papers 
remain whose authorship is not certainly known. 


Il]. SELECTIONS FROM THE “ SPECTATOR,” TO STUDY. 


Elementary Work. 


(Figures referring to the original numbers of the papers.} 
Description of Addison, 1; Sir Roger de Coverly, 106; Sir 
Roger at Church, 112; At the Assizes, 122; At Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, 383; At Westminster Abbey, 329; Death of Sir Roger, 
517; On the use of time, 93; On the idea of time, 94: On immor- 
tality, 111; Laughter and ridicule, 249; A lady’s library, 37; Tale 
of Marraton, 50; Vision of Mirzah, 159; Dreams, 487; On the 


[35] — [59] — [60] — [61] — 62 — [63] — 409 — § — 13 — 
18 — 29 — 40 — 44 — 235 — 592 —[70] — [74] — 165 — 253. 
5. Tales and Allegories. 
123 — 164 — 171 — [463] — 464 — 584 —585. 
6. Miscellaneous. 
50 — 85 — [120] — [121] — 227 — 239 — 247 — [261] —343 
— 475 — 476 — 487 — 495- 

IV.—ANALYSIS OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


[ Z. Origin, when written, and why; success, char- 
acters and famous papers. 
Spectator Club. 
2. Editorial. 
3. Religion, Morals, &c. 
4. Manners, Fashions, Humors. 
Wit, Drama, Lit- 
4 erature, Paradise 
5 Critical. Lost, Pleasures of 
Imagination. 
Tales and Allegories. 
Miscellaneous, 
Hymns. 
Addison, 274 nos. 
111, Contributors. . . Steele, 240 nos. 
Budgell, Hughes, &c. 
IV. Rank in English Lit. and general criticisms. 
V. Quotations. 


Ll. Division into 
subjects. 
SPECTATOR. 4 


V.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


While there are occasional passages in the Spectator 
which are worthy to be committed, we should advise the 
young student to fix in his mind the paraphrases of one 
or more of the Psalms, which can be found in almost 
every hymn-book. They have become so familiar as 
almost to have passed into the popular speech, and 
oftentimes are not credited to Addison. 


VI.—OUTLINE OF LIFE. 


Birth — School and college life — First attempt at writing— Re- 
ceives pension — Travels — Literary drudgery in London — Zhe 
Campaign — Beginning of a brilliant career — Rosamond and The 
Drummer — Friendship with Steele— The Tatler and Spectator 
— Cato — Marriage — Secretary of State — Political and Miscel- 
laneous writings — Early death — Tastes and studies — Personal 
appearance, peculiarities, and noble character — His great con- 
temporaries — Secret of his popularity as a man, and as an author 
— Anecdotes, 


VII.—QUESTIONS ON LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


When and where was Addison born? What do you know about 
his father? What famous author lived contemporary with Ad- 
dison? What famous essayist—novelist—writer of fiction—writer 
of hymns—and two great poets lived in his day? At what great 
school was he educated? At this school he formed a life-long 
friendship with a man always associated with the Spectator : who 
was he? What de you know about his private and_ literary life? 
At what college was Addison educated? In what did he dis- 
tinguish himself? What was his first literary attempt? To whom 
was this poem addressed, and with what result? What gained for 
him the attention of the court? How was he rewarded? Receiv- 
ing a royal pension, where did he travel? While Addison was 
living in obscurity in London, what memorable victory was gained 
by a famous soldier? What poem did Addison write to celebrate 
this victory? What was the effect upon the public and its author ? 
Explain the transient popularity of 7e Campaign. Can you think 
of any poems which have made their authors well known in a sim, 
ilar way? Why did the popularity of this poem soon cease? What 
peculiar passage from this poem has saved it from oblivion? The 


victory of Blenheim was the subject of a popular poem by a great 
author ; what is the poem, and who was the author? ; 
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To what political position was Addison chosen after writing this 
successful poem? What writings followed? How did he win his 
highest fame? Who was Sir Richard Steele? Give a short ac. 
count of the origin of the Zaé/er—and Spectator. What men wrote 
for these periodicals? During the suspension of the Spectator, 
Addison brought out what tragedy? What can you say of it as a 
whole—of its transient popularity, and the cause for it ? 

What do you know of his unhappy marriage? What high 
political office did he now receive? What was the name of his 
residence, and why has it been so celebrated? At what age did 
Addison die? What were some of his peculiarities as a man—as 
an author? Of all his writings, what have maintained their popu. 
larity? In what does the charm consist? Are his paraphrases 
well known? Are they printed in hymn-books of all denomina- 
tions? Why so? 

What was the state of English society when the Spectator ap. 
peared? How will you explain the enthusiasm with which the 
Spectator was received? How will you account for its present 
popularity? Do you remember Dr. Johnson's familiar reference 
to the elegant style of Addison? 


VIII.—FINAL ANALYSIS. 


Personal and literary career. 
L Li Character and style. 
Life. Famous contemporaries. 
Personal peculiarities and anecdotes. 


f 


Tatler. 
I. Spectator. 
Guardian. 
Religious hymns. 
Campaign. 
Rosamond. 
3. Dramatic. { Drummer. 
Cato, 

Freeholder and Exam'r. 
4. Miscel’s.{ Travels in Italy. 

Evidences of Christ’y. 
JIT. Position and influence as a man and author. 
LV. Criticism of hes style, and illustrate. 


; From the Spectator, 
V. Quotations. 4304 Hymns. 


ADDISON : a. Pootsy. 


4 11. Writings. 4 
1672—1719. 


. 


The Art of Book Keeping. 
Sonnet, — To My Books. 


Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends who can never alter or forsake, 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take,— 
Let me return to you ; this turmoil ending 
Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And, o’er your old familiar pages bending, 
Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought ; 
Till, haply meeting there, from time to time, 
' Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 
T’will be like hearing in a foreign clime 
My native language spoke in friendly tone: 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 
On these, my unripe musings, told so well. 
— Mrs. Norton, 
Borrowing Books——I1 own I borrow books with as 
much facility as I lend. I cannot see a work that in 
terests me on another person’s shelf without a wish to 
carry it off ; but, I repeat, that I have been much more 
sinned against than sinning in the article of non-return, 
and am scrupulous in the article of intention. I never 
had a felonious intent upon a book but once, and then 
I shall only say it was under circumstances so peculiar, 
that I cannot but look upon the conscience that in-_ 
duced me to restore it as having sacrificed the spirit of 
its very self to the letter ; and I have a grudge against 
it accordingly. Some people are unwilling to lend 
their books. ‘The friend who helped to spoil my no- 
tions of propriety, or rather to make them too good for 
the world, “as it goes,” taught me also to undervalue 
my squeamishness in refusing to avail myself of the 
books of these gentlemen. He showed me how it was 
doing good to all parties to put an ordinary face on the 
matter, though I know his own blushed not a little 
sometimes in doing it, even when the good to be done 
was for another. I feel, in truth, that even when anger 
inclines me to exercise this privilege of philosophy, it 
is more out of privilege than contempt. I fear that in 
allowing myself to borrow books, I sometimes make 
extremes meet in a very simple manner, and do it out 
of arefined revenge.—Leigh Hunt. 


Bad Arithmeticians, but Good Book Keepers. — Sit 
Walter Scott, in lending a book one day to a friend, 
cautioned him to be punctual in returning it. ‘This is 


really necessary,” said the poet in apology, “for though 
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many of my friends are bad arithmeticians, 1 observe 
almost all of them to be good ook keepers.” 

A Library not a Library.—A ‘singular description of 
a library exists at Warsenstein, near Cassel ; the books 
composing it, or-rather the substitutes for them, are 
made of wood, and every one of them is a specimen of 
some different tree. The back is formed of its bark, 
and the sides are constructed of polished pieces of the 
same stock. When put together, the whole forms a 
box, and inside of it are stored the fruit, seed, and 
leaves, together with the moss which grows on the 
trunk, and the insects which feed upon the tree. Every 
volume corresponds in size, and the collection, alto- 
gether, has an excellent effect. 

The Value and Use of Books.—Thank God for books, 
and especially for good books. ‘They are the spirits of 
the noble and mighty in all ages, revealing to us their 
best thoughts, speaking to us in their best language, 
condescending to visit alike the king on his throne, the 
peasant in his cot, the shepherd in his hut, or the phil- 
osopher in his study. They unearth to us the records 
of ancient days, bring remote events to present view ; 
they draw aside for us the curtains of the heavens ; 
they show us the wonders of the earth, or uncover the 
depths of the sea. ‘They take us into their inmost con- 
fidence, tell us of their joy and sorrow, introduce us to 
their choicest friends, sing for us their sweetest songs. 
They retire at our bidding ; they come again at our re- 
quest ; and in doing all they can to instruct and please 
us they are never, never weary. 


THE OHIO COLLEGES. 
Report on a “State Board of Examiners.” 


(Read before the Ohio College Association, at Delaware, O., Dec. 27, 1876., 
by W. H. Scott, Athens, Ohio.) 


The chairman of this committee having removed 
from the State soon after his appointment, the labor 
and responsibility of preparing a report have devolved 
on the remaining members. This is to be the more 
regretted from the fact, that it was the chairman who 
first proposed the subject for-consideration, and it may 
therefore be presumed that he had before his mind 
more distinctly than others, the special object to be 
sought by the report. 

In our discussion of the subject we shall first inquire 
what advantages might be expected to result from the 
creation of a State Board of Examiners. 

One of the advantages that seem most likely to ful- 
low, is a uniform minimum of talent and attainment for 
degrees. Such an advantage must be set down as of 
great importance. It is, of course, impossible that tal- 
ents or attainments should in all cases be equal ; yet 
they should never be allowed to fall below a fixed 
standard. Whatever variety of scholarship may exist, 
every degree conferred should stand for at least a cer- 


. tain measure of mental force and discipline, and a cer- 


tain breadth and exactness of knowledge. ‘The de- 
plorable lack of such a standard under the existing 
method, is obvious to all who have given the subject 
attention. It is true, that according to the courses of 
study published in the various catalogues, the time re- 
quired for a degree is in nearly all cases the same. 
But in the range and fullness of the courses there are 
material differences, — differences not merely in the 
kind of work required, but also in the total amount re- 
quired. If to these diversities we add the still greater 
ones in the methods of work, in the standards by which 
students are allowed to pass their examinations, and in 
the strictness with which they are held liable for fail- 
ures ; and if, above all, we take into account the differ- 


ences of elevation and energy in the intellectual life]. 


that pervades our institutions, we cannot fail to perceive 
that here is an evil that demands a prompt, if not a 
heroic remedy, 

Where there is no standard, the tendency is down- 
ward ; and in the present instance, the natural tendency 
downward is strongly reinforced by circumstances. At 
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the time when students enter college, their ideal of edu-| the value of the degree will not be raised if the exami- 
cation is generally low and imperfect. ‘They care more|nation of the candidates shall be left in the hands of 


for the honor of graduation than they do for solid ac-|the professors. . 
“To get through,” in thé cant phrase|duty, therefore, to propose that examiners shall be ap- 


quirements. 


We have felt it to be our 


current among them, is the summit of their ambition. |pointed for the purpose of ascertaining the qualifica- 


On the other hand, the colleges want students. They 
depend on tuition and contingent fees for their income, 
and students they must have in order to eke out salaries 
and maintain a hopeful struggle with debt. Besides, 
the number of students in attendance furnishes the 
popular criterion of the success of a college. 


These two demands, — the demand of the colleges 
for students, and the demand of students for a diploma 
in the shortest time,—codperate with each other. The 
student goes to the college that will save time for him, 
and too often the college does not withhold an induce- 
ment that is so sure to be attractive. Not that this in- 
ducement is ever presented directly. No promise is 
made to the student that he will be graduated at the 
end of the junior year. But, what is no better, he is 
allowed to attempt to do two years’ work in one, or 
three years’ work in two ; or, what is worse than either, 
the conditions of admission are reduced. The time is 
made shorter by cutting off the first part of the course 
instead of the last part, and the student who is scarcely 
fit for the freshman year is made a sophomore. In this 
way, even the seeming equality of time is rendered de- 
lusive, and, as an inevitable result, the standard for de- 
grees is degraded. 

We would not be understood to say that there is no 
ambition among us to advance. Such an ambition not 
only exists, but it has been productive of honorable re- 
sults. Yet in many cases it has been defeated, and in 
all cases it has been hindered by the inertia and counter- 
work against which it has had to contend. The indo- 
lence that shrinks from strenuous exertion, the clamor 
of short-sighted students, the corrupting zeal for num- 
bers, combine to thwart the efforts of earnest and en- 
lightened educators. 

The existence and power of these adverse influen- 
ces is chiefly owing to the fact that examinations and 
degrees are left exclusively, or almost exclusively, in 
the control of college faculties. ‘The teacher of a class 
is as deeply interested as the members of it in its suc- 
cess ; knowing beforehand that he can shape the exam- 
ination, he is tempted to tolerate indolence in himself 
and in his students ; and even if he successfully resists 
the temptation, it is still true that both he and they lack 
almost all the stimulus that arises from the prospect of 
a thorough and impartial examination. He can hardly 
forbear to adapt the questions to the known abilities 
and acquirements of the class, and he can hardly avoid 
being influenced in his judgment of the answers by his 
knowledge of the student’s general standing. 

Examinations conducted by an entire faculty are but 
little better, and may be even worse. All the members 
of a faculty have a common interest in the issue of the 
examination ; and those who are attending the examin- 
ation of another professor’s class occupy a position so 
delicate that it is almost impossible for them to be im- 
partial. 

Some very wholesome utterances on this subject are 
contained in the report made in 1830, by a Royal Com- 
mission of Visitation, appointed “to inquire into the 
state of the universities and colleges of Scotland.” It 
says, ‘“‘ When the candidates are examined by the pro- 
fessors, there is always the greatest risk that the exam- 
ination will degenerate into a mere form. The 
professors will naturally be disposed to be easily satis- 


tions of candidates for degrees in arts.” 


Sir William Hamilton, in some comments on this re- 


port, says, “The system of examination for degrees in 


art, as realized at Edinburgh, violates every principle, 
and concentrates every defect. It is carried on exclu- 
sively by those who have other interests in passing or 
rejecting, than the competence or incompetence of the 
candidates ; and every facility, every inducement, is 
afforded to the exercise of partiality.” For “the pro- 
fessors are the only examiners,” etc. 

There is no more® justice in allowing a professor to 
examine his own class, than there would be in allowing 
a father to sit as a judge at the trial of his own son. 
All the reasons for excluding the father from the bench 
apply, though in a modified degree, to the case of the 
teacher. No doubt some professors are impartial; so 
history is not without examples of fathers who have 
sacrificed affection to justice, and have condemned 
their own children. No doubt many professors try to 
be impartial, but fail, and fail without knowing it ; just 
as many fathers, if summoned 'to the test, would try to 
be impartial, and yet would unconsciously suffér the 
constraints of kinship and love to pervert their judg- 
ment. 

The creation of a State Board of Examiners would 
introduce a system of examinations that, in our opin- 
ion, would prove much more just and satisfactory. It 
would realize the conditions that are universally con- 
sidered essential to an independent jury. The exam- 
iners, having no previous opinion as to the qualifica- 
tions of 4 candidate, and no personal interest in his 
success or failure, could not be influenced by any preju- 
dice respecting him. They must make their decision 
on the sole ground of fitness as shown in the examina- 
tion. Such an examination would not only be fair, but 
would be free from all taint of suspicion. 

It would also exert a beneficial influence on the col- 
leges. They would, of necessity, aim at scholarship, 
rather than numbers, and each one striving to stand in 
favorable comparison with others, would push beyond 
itself. Instead of debating the question, “ For how 
little knowledge and training can we venture to bestow 
degrees?” they would grapple with the more inspiring 
problem, “ How great acquirements and culture and 
power can we make our degrees represent?” 


. Another advantage would naturally follow. This 
new condition of things would secure increased respect 
for our colleges and their alumni. The public mind 
seems to appreciate the benefit of a collegiate educa 
tion less than it did a generation ago. What our repu- 


tation is beyond the boundaries of our own State, we 
painfully know. The sneer at Ohio colleges, as directed 
against them in particular, is indeed undeserved, It 
may justly be claimed that the average work done in 
the colleges of this State is equal to that of the colleges 
in any part of the country. But evil influences exist 
elsewhere as well as here; and whether the sneer be 
deserved or undeserved, we must admit that our repu- 
tation abroad is by no means as good as we could desire. 


Your committee is convinced that nothing can so~— 


speedily and effectually retrieve the good name of our 
literary institutions, and secure to them the standing to 
which they are entitled, as the organization of an Ex- 
amining Board composed of competent and distin- 


fied in regard to the qualifications of those who ac-|guished men. Such a board, by its very existence, 


quitted themselves to their satisfaction as students. 


be examining his own pupils. 
teacher will be interested in the result. 


would command attention and respect. Its conspic- 
The character of the professors will, in fact,| uous and honorable position would invest its decisions 


be ongnged in the success of the candidate. Each will| with dignity. Its reports would be distributed to every 
His “eminence as a|part of the country, and would be subjected to general 
The| and critical inspection. At the same time, the publicity 


experience which has already occurred as to the Scotch| and responsibility pertaining to its acts would render it 
universities, demonstrates the truth of these remarks, | faithful and conservative in the discharge of its duties, 


and affords conclusive reasons for apprehending that! A degree conferred by such a body would mean some- 
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thing, and would be universally recognized as an honor. 

It will, perhaps, be objected, that colleges which 
enter into this arrangement must surrender their power 
to confer degrees. This is true. But what would they 
lose by such a surrender? The power to confer de- 
grees is, in itself, no honor to a college. Its real honor 
consists in its power to fit men for degrees ; and the 
college which does that, and can prove that it does it, 
will not remain unknown or unhonored. 

We believe that the colleges of Ohio ought to court 
such an opportunity, to show that the education they 
give is an education of genuine and solid merit. Will 
they shrink from the test? Will they not rather wel- 
come the judgment of an able and impartial tribunal as 
a certain means of establishing their reputation for dis- 
cipline and learning? 

It may appear to some that the expense of a Board 
of Examiners would be a serious objection against it. 
‘There can be little doubt, however, that if the colleges 
of the State should join heartily in the measure, and 
the Board should be appointed by State authority, the 
legislature would appropriate the small sum necessary 
to sustain it. But even if it were organized independ- 
ently of State authority, all that it need cost the col- 
leges would be the amount they now receive for de- 
grees. The loss to them would, in any single case, be 
small, and would fall to them in proportion to their 
ability to bear it. To the candidates, the expenses 
would be somewhat increased, but the additional value 


of the degree would greatly outweigh the additional 
cost. 


Any attempt to present a plan of organization for 
the proposed Board must be merely tentative. What- 
ever plan might be adopted would, doubtless, require 
modifications which experience alone can suggest. 
Precedents are few and, for our purpose, imperfect. 
The only one furnished by our own country is the Uni- 
versity of New York. This consists of a Board of Re- 
gents appointed by the State, whose powers and duties 
are to visit those colleges and academies which accept 
their supervision, to require annual reports from them, 
to incorporate such institutions, to prescribe the course 
of studies in the academies, to confer degrees, to dis- 
burse to the institutions under their charge the State 
fund designed for their use, to exercise control over 
the State library and the State cabinet of natural his- 
tory, and to make a report annually to the legislature. 
Acceptance of this arrangement is voluntary ; but after 
a trial of ninety years, the Board has under its control 
nearly all the literary institutions of the State. 

London University is a Board of Examiners similar 
in its leading features to the one here proposed ; but 
its examinations are open to candidates of all grades. 
Private students and the graduates of secondary schools 
constitute a majority of the candidates, and their num- 
ber has silently, but effectually, corrupted the standard. 
Degrees are conferred on merit much below that of the 
men who have availed themselves of instruction in the 
colleges. Hence many make their preparation in pri- 
vate ; and it is but natural that those who have attended 
college should not care to place themselves in competi- 
tion with inferior men for degrees that bring no honor. 
But the example of London University need not alarm 
us. Some of the circumstances that have led to its 
failure could not arise among us ; and if we should neg- 
lect to guard, in an adequate manner, against the evils 
of promiscuous candidacy, the fault would be our own. 

The system adopted in Belgium is, perhaps, most 
nearly suited to our circumstances. In that country 
the universities confer no degrees, the power to do this 
being lodged in a Board of Examiners appointed by the 
government. The Board holds public examinations at 
Brussels, and distributes honors and degrees irrespect- 
ive of the institutions from which the candidates may 
come.* It was of one of these universities that Eras- 
mus said, “No man can graduate at Louvain without 

* Barnard’s Hist. N 
gabe in Europe, p. 588. Cf. Enc. Brit., 


knowledge, manners, and age.” And Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton said, “that a degree taken in the University of 
Louvain was always accounted respectable, and, if con- 
nected with a high place on the list, superior to any 
other throughout Christendom.” 

With respect toa plan to be adopted in Ohio, we 
submit the following suggestions: The Board should 
consist of, say, twenty-four members, and should be in- 
corporated. Eight members might be appointed by the 
colleges in regular succession, the others by a commis- 
sion. ‘The term of office should be six years, four 
members going out each year. But they should be 
eligible to reappointment. 

The first duty of the Board would be to examine can- 
didates for degrees. For this purpose it should be di- 
vided into eight sections, and a corresponding division 
should be made of the subjects of examination. No 
candidates should be admitted, except on the certificate 
of a college president that they have completed a full 
collegiate course of study. 

The Board should have power to prescribe the sub- 
jects, scope, and standards of examination. This power, 
though distinct from the power to examine, is essential 
to render it of any substantial value. For the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees a specialty and some original work 
should be required. 

. The power of conferring degrees should belong to 
the examiners, and to them exclusively. Each degree 
should be of several grades, as A.B., A.B. with honor, 
and A.B. with special honor. Or the grades might be 
merely relative, as primus, secundus. 

The Board should also be required to visit the insti- 
tutions under their supervision, and to inspect their 
condition, system of instruction, and discipline. 
Finally, it should be the duty of the Board to make 


an annual report of the examinations and the institu- 
tions. 


To us the plan here presented not only seems fea- 
sible, but, if we would elevate the style of scholarship 
among us, it, or something similar, seems indispensable. 
In conclusion, therefore, we recommend that this asso- 
ciation appoint a committee of five, representing five 
colleges, with instructions to submit the question of or- 
ganizing a State Board of Examiners to the various 
colleges of the State ; and, in case favorable action is 
taken by as many as seven, the aggregate number of 
whose graduates for the last five years has been on an 
average fifty or more, each year, to take the necessary 
steps for securing the incorporatiou of such a Board. 


The reading of the report was follewed by a general 
discussion, which developed a strong interest in the 
subject and a great variety of opinion. The whole 
subject was finally referred to a committee of five, to 
report at the next annual meeting. The committee con- 
sists of Prest. C. Cutter, Prof. J. M. Ellis, Prof. E. T. 
Tappan, Prest. C. H. Payne, and Prest. E. B. Andrews. 


Cuarrry.—The following poem, entitled “Charity,” 
so seasonable at this hour, was by the late Elizabeth 
H. Whittier, sister of the well-known poet : 


The pilgrim and stranger who through the day 
Holds over the desert his trackless way, 
Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 
No sound of life save the camel’s moan, 
Hears, at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 
From his tent-door at evening the Bedouin’s call : 
“ Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 
For gifts in his name of food and rest — 
The tents of Islam of God are blest. 
Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 
Shall the Koran teach thee the law of love ? 
O Christian! open thy heart and door, 
Cry east and west to the wandering poor : 
“ Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 


— The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 


‘las “in our midst.” 


Varieties. 


— Fault is often found Where it is not. 

— Whoever lives true life will love true love. 

— The beauty seen is partly in him who sees. 

— Nothing tends to tranquilize the mind so much as 
a steady purpose. 

— Faith prophesies, and then works to fulfill its own 
prophecies. 

—Itis easier to enrich ourselves with a thousand 
virtues than to correct ourselves of a single fault. 

_— He is wise who does not repine for what he has 
not, but rejoices in what he has. 

— As you cannot avoid your own company, make it 
as agreeable as possible. 

— No man can be provident of his time who is not 
prudent in the choice of his company. 

— “ May heaven keep me humble and poor !” said a 
minister during his discourse. One of the elders 
nudged another and whispered, “If he will but keep 
humble, we’ll do the rest.” 

— You cannot fathom your mind. There is a well 
of thought there which has no bottom. The more you 
draw from it, the more clear and plentiful it will be. 

— Scene, recitation-room in natural history. /y- 
structor : Mr. X., have you ever put your head down on 
any one’s breast and listened to the heart-beats, as 
Huxley describes them?” Ar. X. (blushing): “ Yes, 
sir.” 

— Children bring up their parents very severely now. 
We see it stated that a man failed the other day, only 
because he couldn’t pay his son’s bills. 

— Time has laid his hand upon my heart, gently, 
not smiting it, but as a harper lays his open palm upon 
his harp, to deaden its vibrations.—Zong/e/low. 

— It makes our oldest university seem young in age 
and usefulness, when we compare it with Oxford, Eng- 
land, which is 1,000 years old, and has an income of 
one million dollars annually, a library of 520,000 vol- 


umes, and 300 undergraduates. 
— It takes time to be unhappy. It is impossible to 


be unhappy while we are lovingly serving Christ. There- 
fore, he who thus serves Christ all the time is always 
happy. 

— A lecturer on optics, of the organ of vision, re- 
marked, “ Let any man gaze closely into his wife’s eye, 
and he will see himself looking exceedingly small.” 

— A youth of the New York Academy, a few even- 
ing since, carrying an oak tree, shorn of its branches, 
under his arm for a cane, attracted much attention. 
He was scarcely ad/e to carry cane /” 

— Talmage says Joseph was president of the first 
life insurance company the world ever saw. ‘Thought 
he ran a Pharaoh bank. 

— Of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s early reading, 
she herself said in a letter to Mr. Horne, just published, 
“When I had read the Hebrew Bible, from Genesis to 
Malachi, right through, and was never stopped by the 
Chaldee,—and the Greek poets and Plato right through, 
from end to end,—I passed thoroughly through the 
flood of all possible and impossible British and foreign 
novels and romances, with slices of metaphysics laid 
thick between the sorrows of multitudinous Celestinas.” 

— Richard Grant White says there is no such thing 
We should like to ask where he 
would locate the pain that makes paragoric a popular 
beverage with the young.— Zx. 

— We believe in that true manhood that will cause 
a man to have decided views of his own, and will en- 
able him to maintain those views in all meekness 
though the whole world oppose him.— Utah Ed. Four. 

— “Reasoning will not induce a woman*to agree 
with you ; reasoning with women is like hunting wild 
ducks with a brass band. It scares them. I should 
never hope to convince a woman except by making her 
like me, and then unintentionally on purpose letting 
her see what I thought." W. Perkins, in “Scrope.” 


— “Dare to be honest, good, and sincere, 
Dare to please God, and you need never fear. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


YE OLDEN TYME. 


Says Cotton Mather, in his Zife of Fohn Eliot, “Tt 
was his perpetual resolution and activity to support a 
good school in the town that belonged unto him. A 
grammar school he would always have upon the place, 
whatever it cost him; and he importuned all other 
places to have the like. I cannot forget the ardor 
with which Some heard him pray, “ Lord, for schools 
everywhere among us! That our schools may flourish ! 
That every member of this assembly may go home and 
procure a good school to be encouraged in the town in 
which he lives. That, before we die, we may be so 
happy as to see @ good school encouraged in every plan- 
tation of the country!” God so blessed his endeavors, 
that Roxbury could not live quietly without a free school 
in the town; and the issue of it has been one thing 
which has almost made me put the title of “ Schola 
illustris’ upon that little nursery: that is, that Roxbury 
has afforded more scholars, first for the college, and 
then for the public, than any town of its bigness in all 
New England. From the spring of the school at Rox- 
bury, there have run a large number of the streams 
which have made this whole city of God.” Elsewhere 
Mather says of the Indian language: “ If their alpha- 
bet be short, I am sure the words composed of it are 
long enough. One would think they had been 
crowing ever since Babel. I know not what thoughts 
it will produce in my reader, when I inform him that 
once, finding that the demons in a possessed young 
woman understood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, my curiosity led me to make trial of this Indian 
language, and the demons did seem as if they did not un- 
derstand it!” ENTITY. 


“ ACCURACY IN STATEMENT.” 
THE CRITIC CRITICIZED, 


“N.C, W.” desires to return thanks to J. Fraise 
Richard for his (or her) suggestions. In her turn, Mr. 
Editor, allow the said N. C. W. to “call attention to a 
few points in the article” of “J. F. R.” She will not 
trespass so far upon your room as to quote whole par- 
agraphs, but in as few words as possible, show that the 
aforesaid J. Fraise Richard cannot be identical with W. 
Grant Richard, however much a similarity in name may 
mislead the careless reader. 


1. In the second line of the opening paragraph,, 
would not the word “#/e express more fully the writer’s 
meaning than the word subject? necessitating, of course, 
a change of the preposition “ on” for under. 

2. If, “in addition to” etc., “has not the best posi- 
tion in the sentence,” how stands the case with respect 
to “will be found” in the aforesaid opening paragraph? 
The principle of unity would suffer far less “ violation” 

“will be found” were not so far removed from its 
subject. 

3. In the fifth line of the critique, “with the hope” 
would be improved by the substitution of iz for with, 
and the dropping of the definitive “the.” 

4. How can “light be elicited”? Do we “elicit” 
light when we turn on the gas? “A little more accu- 
racy is needed.” 

5. With respect to the “uncertainty arising as to 
when” (would not the time when be a more elegant 
expression than wien ?) “the dead-letter mail was mis- 
carried,” the critic is referred to the Hon. Marshall 
Jewell, of Hartford, Conn., for the desired informa- 
Hon, as the portion of the paragraph relating to that 
matter, albeit the quotation-marks were unwittingly 
omitted, was quoted verbatim from the report of the 
late Post-Master General. 

6. In Worcester’s Dictionary, “J. F. R.” will find 
that sphere and orbit are synonymes ; and in the writ- 
‘ngs of no less an author than the great Shakespeare, 
will he find the words thus used: 

* * * “Certain stars shot madly from their spheres.” 


“Make thy two eyes, like stars, start froin their spheres.” 


7. “Two last” being found in as good company as| 
/ast two, the expression needs no comment. 

8. Botanists will be happy to learn from “J. F. R.” 
that a new variety of the genus Rosa has been found, 
and named “difficulty rose.” If it should be said that 
the writer intended to use the past tense of the verb 
rise, why did he not express himself more elegantly 
and euphoniously by the preterite of the verb arise ? 

g- Since “a person may publish without advertising,” 
and since an advertisement is simply information, the 
point of complaint is too small to be seen without the 
critic's magnifying glass. 

10, The question, with respect to the key to the ad- 
dress, having been put to Dr. Locke, it is scarcely well 
bred for any one else to interpose a reply. 

rt. It makes little difference whether “they” refers 
to the conceited people or to “hard knocks,” so long 
as we are sure that “this conceit is taken out of them 
by hard knocks” ; though it is often the case that when 
the conceit is taken out of a man, there is nothing left 
of him. 

_ 12. It is quite certain that J. Fraise Richard cannot 
be the great W. Grant Richard, for the latter would 


never have said, as does the former,—‘ The caption of 
the article and the second paragraph use accuracy i 
statement, while the third paragraph (use) accuracy of 
statement.” Does “J. F. R.” perceive the solecism? 


13. It is supposable from the Latin sentence at the 
close of the article that “J. F. R.” is fresh from school, 
as we have always noticed that acollegiate’s knowledge 
of that language decreases in proportion as his years 
increase. We know not whether it is the fault of the 
teaching or of the taught, that nearly all graduates of 
colleges are like the physician who had received 
two diplomas printed in Latin, and could read neither 
of them. N. C. WENTWORTH. 


thinking for themselves? Would there not be more 
who would not be so firmly held by the fixed habit of 
servitude to others in their lines of thought? Think- 
ing for themselves, would not their thoughts be fresh, 
even though not new? Would they themselves not 
have more pleasure in thought, and more power by 
thought? 

Suppose in the higher schools and colleges less orig- 
inal writing were required, and much more translating : 
might it not be better for many? I say reguired ; for 
when a youth takes pleasure in writing, and has 
thoughts as well as words, his rhetorical professor will 
reasonably a//ow more than be requires, and will find it 
his pleasure to aid by suggestions and guidance. 

TO MULTIPLY BY TEN. 

Writing the figure five (5) on the board, I ask: What 
have I here? 4,— The figure five (5). Placing a ci- 
pher (0) at the right of the five (50), I ask, What have 
Inow? 4.—Fifty. Fifty are how many fives? 4.— 
Fifty are ten fives. What then has been done to the 
five? A.—Ithas been multiplied by ten. How has 
five been multiplied by “x? A.— By placing a ci- 
pher at the right of it. How would you multiply seven 
by ten? eight? twelve? How will you multiply any 
other (integral) number by ten? Will you recollect to 
do it just as you say? 

Briefly repeat a using two or more ciphers, and de- 
vise a rule for multiplying by fen, one hundred, one thou- 
sand, etc., if a rule is considered desirable. Ww. 

ANSWER TO GRAMMATICAL QUERIES, 
(in Tur Jourwat of February 22d ) 

1. “Me” is object of “to” understood, “Gram.” of 
“taught.” 

_2. “Man” is objective-subject of “to be killed” ; “to 
be killed’ depends on “man”; and the entire clause 


I. dD. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CRITIC CLUB—VI/]I. 

In a former number of THE JournaL Mr. Whipple 
asks, “Can teachers furnish 47ains to their pupils ?” 
They seem to try it sometimes. There was a lady prin- 
cipal, estimable, admirable in many respects, remarka- 
bly accurate in her teachings, strict in her requirements, 
but of narrow range of thought, and with little power 
of adapting herself to circumstances. She once as- 
signed as a task, A Critigue on Tennyson. Baine and 
other essayists were referred to as helps. How much 
the lady assisted in this particular case, I do not know, 
but she was in the habit of spending, week by week, 
hours in eliminating crudities from compositions, and 
in imparting to them a maturity and finish far beyond 
the capacity of the young writers. She studied the 
compositions by herself, and then she pointed out their 
imperfections, and worked with her pupils till the de- 
sired improvements were made. I think that with all 
these pains the benefit was less than if nothing had 
been attempted beyond the measure of the pupils’ ca- 
pacity. Would it not be far better to choose a method 
somewhat like Franklin’s? Suppose a sketch is taken, 
which the pupil likes, and can in some measure appre- 
ciate. Suppose the pupil studies this, lays it by for a 
few hours, and then sees how nearly he can reproduce 
it. Might not an exercise of this kind be profitable to 
many who can as yet do very little in essay writing? 
And do not some write very pleasant compositions in 
their youth, who make scarcely any advance afterward? 
Were not some eminent writers unable in their college 
days to produce anything fit to be read? Does not the 
talent for writing vary greatly in the time of its devel- 
opment? Do not teachers find exceeding inequality 
among their pupils in their capacity to treat different 
topics? a disparity in no wise measured by their rela- 
tive standing for scholarship. Must all be stretched 
on one Procustean bed ? 

Does not this hot-bed process of forcing tend to 
make a writer a mere rehearser of other men’s thoughts ? 
If tasks entirely beyond their powers were not imposed 


upon young men and women, would not more of them 
come at length, with developing powers, to do more 


“man to be killed,” is a noun, object of “saw.” 

3. “It” = subject unmodified. “Is” = pred. mod- 
ified by adv. “not,” and adj. “base” referring to sub- 
ject, and infinitive “to steal” used as a noun in nom, 
pred. 

4. Under all ordinary circumstances, these three sen- 
tences mean precisely the same thing. ‘“ Arm” is ob- 
ject of “with” of course, and with shows relation be- 


tween “arm” and “came.” The “case” of “arm” is 
self-evident. The sense of the expression cannot be 
altered by the punctuation? There is but one idea con- 
veyed, — that of condition, — comma or no comma. 

5. Two two-hundred-and-firsts. 

6. “Person” ==gram. sub. “ Person who studies” = 
log. sub. As soon as the antecedent is expressed, the 
compound relation changes its form. B. L. M, 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


When the demand for “trashy and unwholesome lit- 
erature for children” ceases, the supply will cease. 
The children’s attention might be diverted from it, by 
presenting attractive and healthful literary food. A 
public library ought to be a power in this direction ; 
but a glance into one, will discover the youth of the 
city, groping in darkness, in pursuit of pleasure. The 
catalogues are searched, and a novel, with an attractive 
title as its only merit, is secured. A transfer to a com- 
rade’s card is effected, if it proved sufficiently exciting 
to merit this patronage. How cana child unaided se- 
lect wisely? It would be missionary work to appoint a 
competent person in the public libraries to furnish in- 
formation to juvenile readers, and to arrange a list of 
authors especially for their benefit. Children gener- 


ally are willing to receive suggestions, and readily take 
any book recommended by a person whonrthey respect. 
Seachem might aid the pupils by preparing a list 
themselves, and by encouraging those who have read 
good stories, in giving their opinions of them to the 
school. It is true that “the parents are too negligent 
what their children read ;” but the public school 
teacher, to whom is entrusted not only the intellectual, 
but the moral training of her pupils, is often guilty of 
the same negligence, 
Will those who can, furnish through THe JournaL a 
list of good books for the use of boys from twelve to 


thinking for themselves? Would there not be more 


fourteen years of age? E, P.. 
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Boston, Mass., March 15, 18777. 


The Week. 


— The President has selected the following persons 
to constitute his cabinet, and they have been confirmed 
by the Senate. For Secretary of State, William M. 
Evarts, of New York; for Secretary of the Treasury, 
John Sherman, of Ohio ; for Secretary of War, George 
W. McCrary, of Iowa ; for Secretary of the Navy, R. 
W. Thompson, of Indiana; for Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Carl Schurz, of Missouri ; for Postmaster-General, 
David M. Key, of Tennessee ; and for Attorney-General, 
Charles Devens, of Massachusetts. 

— President Hayes’ Inaugural address was well re- 
ceived throughout the country; and the London jour- 
nals comment favorably upon it. 

— The Governor of Maseachusetts has fixed upon the 
12th of April for Fast Day. Maine will have her Fast 
Day on the 26th of April. 

— President Hayes’ salary will be $50,000 per annum 
during his term, 

— The government of the University of London have 
decided that women shall be admitted to medical de- 
grees. 

— Mr. Gladstone asks England to redeem the pledges 
given by the Crimean war to the subjects of Turkey. 

— Peace prospects in Europe prevail. 


We shall publish, in our next issue, an article by 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on “ The Public Li- 
brary and the Public Schools.” 


Orpers for an extra number of copies of each issue 
of THE JourNaL should be sent to us on the Monday 
prior to our publication day, which is Thursday of each 
week, 


Our subscribers will notice, by the date on the wrap- 
per, the time to which their subscriptions have been 
paid. 

THE School Superintendents of Rhode Island will 
meet on Monday, March 19, to discuss the following 
topics: 1. Is a rigid classification of pupils and studies 
always to be adhered to? 2. How far is systematic in- 
struction in morals and manners practicable ? 


THosE interested in the arguments in favor of an in- 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, before the Superintendents’ 
Section at Washington, D. C. 


Our readers will pardon the pressure of advertising, 
which crowds out valuable correspondence and other 
reading matter, this week. The best apology we can 
make is, that the advertisements are interesting reading 
to those who wish to know what is done in the publish- 
ing world for the benefit of educators. 


In order to accommodate a few of our subscribers, 
we have decided to make the following proposition. 
Those who find it inconvenient to pay their yearly sub- 
scription in one payment of three dollars in advance, 
will be allowed to pay in three installments of one 
dollar each, the first to be paid on or before Jan. 1, the 
second on or before May 1, and the third on or before 
Sept. 1 of each year. Those who adopt this plan will 
not be entitled to the premium portrait. All those who 
prepay their annual subscription on or before the ex- 
piration of the year for which they subscribed, will re- 
ceive either of the portraits of Mann, Willard, or Agassiz. 


THE Senate Committee (U. S.) on Education and 
Labor, consists of Messrs. Burnside, Patterson, Morrill, 
Bruce, Sharon, Gordon, Maxey, Bailey, and Lamar. 
The educators of the country may expect a cordial sup- 
port from a committee of which Gen. Burnside is chair- 
man, and which is made up of other eminent men who 
are liberal in their educational views. We shall hope 
for a progressive national policy on education from the 
forty-fifth Congress, with a President to encourage na- 
tional aid and legislation. 


Tue policy of President Hayes as set forth in his in 
augural, and as indicated by his cabinet appointments, 
meets the cordial approval of the American people. 
It clearly appears that the words of his letter of accept- 
ance were not idle utterances, made to catch the votes 
of the people, but the expression of well-established 
principles of action, which will govern the administra- 
tion. As educators of the people, we most heartily en- 
dorse the spirit and policy of the new administration, 
and shall hail with pleasure the omens of unity, peace, 
and progress which the president so confidently fore- 
sees. As evidence that this policy is founded on a 
true political philosophy, we have but to refer to two 
principles, clearly but briefly stated in the message. 
The first is that the national unity rests upon a wide- 
spread intelligence and a deep-seated morality. On this 
basis rests not only the spirit of unity between North 
and South, but the establishment of equal justice be- 
tween sections, races, and conflicting interests. Says 
the President, wisely : 2 

“ But at the basis of all prosperity, for the South as 
well as for every other part of the country, lies the im- 
provement of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people. Universal agate should rest upon uni- 
versal education. To this end liberal and permanent 
provision should be made for the support of free schools 
by the State governments, and, if need be, supple- 
mented by legitimate aid from national authority.” 
Those sentences contain a world of meaning for the 
promotion of the educational interests of our whole 
country, and we may hope for an era of progress which 
will obliterate the sectional divisions, and the race and 
class distinctions, which are so destructive to true na- 
tional prosperity. 


ANOTHER principle incorporated in the platforms of 
both of the great political parties, and emphasized by 
President Hayes, is that of reform in the civil service. 
The policy of government, that to the victors belong 
the spoils, should not exist in a free and enlightened 
country. Once admitted into the policy and prac- 
tice of a government, it becomes the source of corrup- 
tion untold. Partisanship is substituted for statesman- 


¢rease of teachers’ salaries, will read the able report of 


ship, and the spoils, rather than honest service, attracts 


the ambition of the self-seeking and the incompetent, - 
Two or three elements should certainly possess every 
government officer, — intelligence, honesty, industrious 
service. These qualifications exist, and may be se- 
cured for the benefit of the State, and when the office 
seeks the individual, as of old, rather than the man the 
office, we shall have a fair measure of purity and per- 
manence in official life. On this point the President 
says : 

“T ask the attention of the public to the paramount 
necessity of reform in our civil service, a reform not 
merely as to certain abuses and practices of so-called 
official patronage, which have come to have the sanc- 
tion of usage in the several departments of our govern- 
ment, but a change in the system of appointment itself. 
A reform that shall be thorough, radical, and complete, 
a return to the principles and practices of the founders 
of the government. They neither expected nor de- 
sired from public officers any partisan services. They 
meant that public officers should owe their whole ser- 
vice to the government and the people. They meant 
that the officer should be secure in his tenure as long 
as his personal character remained untarnished, and 
the performance of his duties satisfactory. They held 
that appointments to office were not to be made nor 
expected merely as rewards for partisan services, nor 
merely on the nomination of members of congress as 
being entitled in any respect to the control of such 
appointments.”’ 


Our New Secretary. 


The appointment of Prof. J. W. Dickinson to the 
office of secretary of the board of education, is not 
only a high and well-deserved compliment to the ap- 
pointee, but also to the profession of which he has for 
so many years been an efficient and honored member. 
In the past the teachers’ profession has not been rec- 
ognized and honored as it should have been, in making 
appointments to positions of honor and usefulness in 
the educational work. This may, in part at least, have 
been owing to the fact that the business of teaching 
was hardly regarded as a professional calling, and that 
most who engaged in it did:so with the view of making 
it a convenient “stepping-stone ” to some other voca- 
tion. However this may have been, it is certainly true 
that places of honor and trust in the educational de- 
partment have, too often, been assigned to men who 
were not teachers, — not unfrequently to men who had 
not met with high success in some other profession. 
Excellent men they may have been, but they have been 
sadly deficient in that knowledge which can only come 
from actual and long-continued experience in the every- 
day work of the schoolroom. Very good theorists they 
may have been, but they were wanting in practical 
knowledge. Who ever heard of an association of min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers, or mechanics which selected a 
school-teacher to direct in its management, and awaken 
an interest in its behalf! And yet it has been true in 
relation to the great work of education, that others than 
teachers have been appointed to positions of influence 
and control. Too often they have been persons who 
were wanting in that spirit of sympathy with teachers, 
and that co-Opperative spirit, which can only come from 
a thorough knowledge of school work, gained from an 
actual and faithful experience in the performance of the 
same. 

Hence we hail, with great satisfaction, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dickinson as a step in the right direction. 
He has had a long and highly successful experience in 
the every-day work of the schoolroom, He is familiar 
with all its details and wants, and knows how to meet 
and satisfy them. He knows what the teacher’s work is, 
and how to perform it. He knows the teacher’s trials 
and difficulties, and so how to render needed sympathy 
and aid. 

In the management of teachers’ institutes, Mr. D. 
can bring to bear the lessons derived from his long ex- 
perience, which will prove greatly helpful. He knows 
what it is to teach, and so can impart to the young 
teacher many lessons that will prove of great benefit. 


He can, from a full heart and from long experience, 


N. H. 
ass. 
R. I. 
nn. 
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ive hints on school discipline and school management 
which will be sound, sensible, and serviceable. In some 
States institutes have been so conducted as to be of but 
little benefit to teachers. At many of them there has 
been a lamentable lack of practical instruction, — a 
vast amount of irrelevant talking and lecturing. A few 
years ago the writer was present at a three days’ insti- 
tute, at which fifteen different persons were called to 
take part, and only three of the number knew what it 
was to teach ; and even if all had known, time was 
wanting to admit of making any definite impressions. 
It was not strange that at the close of such an institute 
a member should say: “Though I have been interested, 
I have not gained a single hint or thought that will be 
helpful to me in my daily work.” 

Though the work of education in our State has been 
ably managed for many years, we shall look for still 
greater and higher progress under the judicious direc- 
tion of Mr. Dickinson. For more than twenty years he 
has been connected with one of our oldest and most 
successful normal schools, and his large experience 
ought, and we doubt not will, make him a most valuable 
and efficient secretary. We wish him the highest suc- 
cess in his new and honorable position. 


Harvard Summer Courses in Science. 


We are in receipt of the prospectus of the summer 
courses at Harvard University, and are pleased that 
we can once more direct attention to their value. It 
so happens that from our own line of study, we are better 
acquainted with the course in Phaenogamic botany 
than with any of the others offered. We can, however, 
safely affirm that all are of equal value, and that the 
teacher who embraces this opportunity to learn under 
the direction of masters, will meet”with his reward. 
As regards the botanical courses, we have no need to 
introduce either Dr. Goodale or Dr. Farlow to our 
readers. In conning the prospectus, we notice certain 
changes which impress us as improvements. The 
course of lectures offered by Dr. Goodale is arranged 
with his usual care, and covers a vast field, occupied 
in the college course by a full year of study. Each 
lecture is related to those which precede and follow it. 
The earlier part of the course is designed to aid the 
student in the systematic, practical study of morphology, 
and the principles of classification, and the laboratory 
work of each day will be based upon the previous lec- 
ture. At four o’clock each day, the students meet in 
the lecture-room for a review of their work, and for 
comparison of their results. Microscopes, and un- 
limited material for study are provided, while the in- 
comparable library and herbarium of the college are at 
hand for reference. Wednesday afternoons and Satur- 
day are reserved for excursions, and practical instruc- 
tion will this year be given in the methods of collecting 
and preserving plants. All these advantages, and many 
more which we have not space to mention, are offered 
for the small sum of $25. Students who have attended 
two full courses are merely required to pay $15 for lab- 
oratory fee. Dr. Farlow will this year give his course 
in Cambridge, making occasional excursions with his 
classes, either into the country or to the sea-shore. 

We would gladly expand our notice so as to embrace 
all the points covered by the prospectus, but we can 
simply refer teachers and others to the authorities of 
Harvard for all desired information. The parallel 
courses in chemistry, botany, geology, and zodlogy, will 
begin July 6th, and continue six weeks. Let them be 
numerously attended ! 


Bits are pending in the Ohio Legi#lature to prevent 
the too frequent change of text-books. One of these 
bills provides that the Governor shall appoint three 
competent commissioners, whose duty it shall be to 
Prepare or compile for publication the various series of 
school-books, corresponding in character to and not ex- 
ceeding in number those now in use in the primary, sec- 
ondary, and grammar grades of the common schools, 


The Management of Country Schools. 


But for the superior average powers of country chil- 
dren as compared with those of the city, the vast dis- 
parity now existing in educational privileges between 
country and city would be sadly ominous for both, and 
especially for cities whose intellectual as well as com- 
mercial pabulum is derived largely from the rural dis- 
tricts. Could the children of the glebe have the intel- 
lectual training of the children of the pavement, the in- 
tellectual greatness of the ancient Greeks might at 
length be rivaled. It is assumed, but not at all cer- 
tain, that the education of the country schools is nec- 
essarily and hopelessly inferior to that of the city 
schools. It is certain that such is the fact at present, 
but it is not certain that it will besointhefuture. City 
schools like those of Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, are the most beautiful and perfect organiza- 
tions in society. And how admirable it is that one 
class has the exclusive services of an accomplished 
teacher all the time! But in the very luxuriance of 
privilege enjoyed by such classes, there are just the 
same temptations to educational dilettantism that there 
is to social dilettantism in the everlasting pursuit of 
personal comfort, social etiquette, and esthetic accom- 
plishment. 


Strength comes from battling with difficulties. And 
as the very discomforts of country life develop man- 
hood, so there may be an intellectually developing 
power in the wrestlings of a neglected school-boy over 
the difficulties of his lesson. One who visits country 
as well as city schools, can but be struck with the 
rugged strength of the country boy’s intellect, whilst he 
may, in some cases, be shocked with the barbarisms that 
he sees and hears. The country boy’s education needs 
the finish which comes from system. But what is 
wanted is not the city system carried out to the cross- 
roads, which would be as unsuited to the place as 
would the complex and costly civilization of New York 
city is, transported to the. depths of the Adirondacks. 
The school system of the country must grow like the 
shell of the soft-crab,—out of itself. The young David 
could do better fighting with his pebbles and sling, 
than with the harness of Goliath. Freedom, hard 
work, and self-help, are among the first laws of country 
life. The young lion must not be caged ; he must hunt 
his food, and thus grow strong. 


But, unquestionably, there is too much wild life in 
our country schools, and they must be harnessed into 
something like systematic work before they can prop- 
erly be classed among educational institutions. Now 
too often the boy rules the teacher ; if he does not, his 
‘daddy’ does. Bud will not be put back ten pages in 
the Second Reader in order to form aclass;—he’ll fight 
first. Sissy having reached Long Division with the last 
teacher, does not want to go over ‘hard old’ Multipli- 
cation ever again; and mother says she musn’t either. 
Polly brings Pike’s Arithmetic, Sam brings The Death 
of Abel, and little Joe brings no book at all. ‘“ Money 
is mighty hard to get; you must try to work along till 
times get better.” The widow Smith, that is the weak- 
eyed teacher, must not offend any body, because those 
little children at home must have bread. Dick Mor- 
rison, the teacher up Stony Run, isn’t afraid of any- 
body ; he storms and larrups and works, — Oh, how he 
works ! — he hears eighty-five lessons a day ; and they 
say he is a splendid teacher, because he believes that 
“ lickin’ and larnin’ go together.”’ 

Now can all this be cured? Yes. Can Jerry Apple- 
jack and Sukey Swingskillet be made to know their 
places, even where their own brats are concerned? 
Yes. Can little Joe be made to bring a book, and the 
right book? Yes. Can order, civility, and system, be 
made to reign in the ‘bear-garden’ up the hollow? Yes. 
Can the eighty-five recitations be reduced to one-fourth 
the number? Yes. And as good workbe done? Yes, 
far better! How? That little word asks a large ques- 
tion, — too large to be answered to-day, R. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Oficial Publication of the American Metric Bureau. 
EpITep BY MELVIL Drwey. 


WORK OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 
(Continued from March 1.) 


PRONUNCIATION. 
It would probably be impossible if it were not in it- 
self undesirable to teach our people the French pro- 
nunciation, The importance of uniformity is so great 
that those familiar with the French language ought not 
to use that pronunciation which only serves to confuse. 
Therefore, such a pronunciation as sdntimdtr should 
not be ay my much less sdntimeeter, the first syllable 
French and the last English. 
The word meter is so firmly fixed in the language, 
that its pronunciation, like its spelling, should not 
altered, though consistency with the pronunciation of 
the other words, all of which follow the “ Continental 
method,” would require the first vowel to have the 
sound as in frey. 

Ar has the continental sound of the @ common to 
most languages, not the sound in air or az, but like the 
first syllable of ardent, or like the verb are, from which 
it is distinguished by its spelling. 

Liter should never be pronounced as if spelled /igh/er. 

Other nations protest against such an English barbar- 
ism, as they term the diphthongal sound we so often 
give to the universal 7 (ee). The same remarks apply 
to Rilo, which is £i// oh, never chyle oh. 
The accent of every unit and every prefix is on the 
first syllable, and in compounding the words this should 
not be altered. ‘The pronunciation centim’-eter, decim’- 
eter, kilol’-eter, etc., should never beused. It is out of 
harmony with the rest of the world, and serves to con- 
ceal from the masses the very essence of the metric 
nomenclature, the significance of the words. The ac- 
cent is wanted in the significant place. The common 
pronunciation of ¢hermometer and barometer, almost ex- 
actly alike by slurring over the first syllable, illustrates 
the confusion that is to be avoided. A close ear is re- 
quired to detect the difference between decim’eter, cen- 
tim’eter, and milli’meter, and serious mistakes would be 
liable to arise in the noise of the shops where these 
names must be used. , The analogy of many English 
words, as darometer, etc., simply strengthens the positions. 
Ths simplicity of the system is greatly lessened by treat- 
ing centim’eter, etc., as single words rather than as made 
up of two words, centi and meter. ‘The people should be 
taught, as in other countries, thus all lengths are meas- 
ured in meters, and that tenths, hundredths, etc., of 
meters are used as we use tenths and hundredths of /ce/. 
Instead, however, of saying Aundredth measure, a name 
that only Englishmen would understand, we say, incom- 
mon with the rest of the world, the same thing in Latin 
and Greek, understood.by all, cen¢z instead of hundredth, 
meter instead of measure. As well might we say hun- 
dredth’ measure’ or watérm-eter, as centim’-eter. 

The four additional words that are commonly printed 
in’the tables, stere, guintal, millier, tonneau (tonnd), re- 
quire little comment. The s/er (stér) is used only for 
wood, as we use the cord. ‘The mi//ier is almost never 
used, while the /onneau, its equivalent, even in France 
usually drops its French syllable pronounced like Jeax, 
and becomes our familiar fom. It is very desirable that 
these words be wholly omitted from the tables in this 
country. ‘The metric ton. will answer all our require- 
ments, for the present at least, for a denomination, 
larger than the kilo, and the other words only serve to 
encumber the system, and make it look less simple. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
The initial letter should be usea for each word: m. 
a. /. g. for the units; @. ¢. m. for the divisors; and the 
capitals D., 7, X., and AZ. for the multiples. The kil- 
ogram is almost universally called simply the 47/0, and 
is abbreviated X. ‘To abbreviate the pronunciation, 
pronounce only the first two syllables, saying centim, 
millim, centil, decig, hectog, etc. ‘This method is perfectly 
simple and practicable, and free from every danger of 
mistake. The vowel sound should not be perverted 
into kilég (o as in kill hog), but should retain the sound 
as in kill ogre, 
These abbreviations are words already largely used, 
and consisting of only six letters and two syllables, are 
no longer than the boasted short Saxon inches and 
ounces, In some cases the superiority of the metric 
nomenclature is at once apparent,—e. g., mi//im instead 
of hundredths of inches. 
In favor of this plan is its brevity, while it still pre- 
serves perfectly the derivation and significance of the 
words. On the other hand, the contracted words are 
less euphonious. ‘The tendency of our people to short 
words and symbols will doubtless lead them to make 
use of the abbreviated nomenclature, 
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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL Music TEACHERS. 


of Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


solicited, and may be sent te Musicat Darartment, New- 


A RECOGNIZED PLACE FOR MUSIC. 


BY N. LINCOLN. 


Music has already achieved for itself an honorable 
position in the course of study in our public schools, 
and it richly deserves the place it has won. With the 
single exception of reading, I know of no branch of 
instruction, the influence of which is at once so ex- 
tended and so salutary. It lends a charm to social 
meetings which nothing else can give, and in the family 
circle is a never-failing source of delight. The pleas- 
ure it affords, moreover, is of a character as refined as 
it is fascinating. In times of joy, as in those of grief, 
at church as well as by the fireside, in the field, and 
upon the sea, it is always a welcome guest. Do we 
realize what society would be were music banished? It 
is the one language common to all nations. It appeals 
to the wise and the simple, the gentle and the rude; 
incites to heroic deeds, warms the affections, inspires 
the intellect, soothes the troubled spirit, gives voice 
alike to praise and prayer. In China the head mu- 
sician receives the title of the “ conservator of the five 
capital virtues,” because music is supposed to promote 
humanity, justice, politeness, wisdom, and rectitude. 

If the choice were given me of two studies, arith- 
metic and music, to teach my own children, I should 
select, for their own sake, not less than for that of their 
friends, the latter ; and upon this ground, namely, that 
the little arithmetic, which would undoubtedly be indis- 
pensable to them hereafter, they would undoubtedly 
pick up for themselves ; but music, not being essential 
to their material success in after life, might be neglected 


till too late. © 
TIME FOR MUSIC. 


Now, the fact that music is already admitted to a 
place in the system of public instruction, presupposes 
acertain amount of time to be given to it. We need 
hot here discuss the amount of time, but merely sug- 
gest that not less than fifteen minutes a day should be 
devoted to it, and that in the forenoon,—this time, 
more or less, not simply to be put down for it in the 
programme, but fairly and squarely spent upon it!;—not 
to be set aside on this or that trifling pretext: now 
scholars are deficient in writing, now in spelling, now 
in numbers, and extra time is required to bring 
them up, which time can only be taken from the music. 
Let not this branch always be made the scapegoat. 
Because the pupils are not examined in music, or be- 
cause, if examined, their standing in the class is not 
materially effected thereby, should not be deemed suffi- 
cient reason for its neglect. 

Again, this time should be spent in honest work on 
the part of both teacher and scholar. To set children 
droning over in slipshod fashion a few songs, the teacher 
meanwhile busy upon her tecord-book, is pitiful if not 
disgraceful. Moreover, when the special teacher has 
the class, for the regular teacher to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to correct examples or examine writing-books, 
instead of watching to see how such and such a point 
is treated by him, is a breach of good breeding on her 
part, and betrays a want of interest in the matter which 
children are quick to see, and which is anything but 
encouraging to the singing-master. 

The time of the special teacher should be secured to 
him as free as possible from interruption. The running 
in and out of persons on trivial errands ; conversation 
going on between the regular teachers, or visitors who 
may happen to be present ; indifference or inattention to 
the discipline of the school ; failure on the part of pupils 
at such times to give their undivided attention to the 
work in hand,—all these should be avoided as fatal to 
real progress, 

THE GOOD TEACHER. 
The same broad and common-sense view of their 


work which governs teachers in other studies, should 
govern them also in music. The end closely in view 
should be approached in the most direct way, by meth- 
ods best adapted to the peculiar needs of those under 
instruction. Qualities which combine to make a suc- 
cessful teacher in any branch of study, cannot fail to 
produce one as capable in this. We need not ask if 
such a person is a good musician : but does she possess, 
I had almost said, the divine faculty of teaching? Has 
she the power to govern her school, has she tact in 
management? If so, her success in this direction is 
not only possible, but reasonably certain. Nor is this 
undervaluing musical culture, but merely showing that 
the absence of it is not Arima facie evidence of inability 
to teach music. Want of interest im the teacher, or 
lack of judgment on her part, is what is most to be 
dreaded ; and these may make singing dull as mathe- 
matics, when naturally it is the most delightful of 


studies. 
GOOD MUSIC. 


Songs, always in pure style, neither above nor below 
the comprehension of the children, should be practised 
till well learned, but never kept after they have become 
hackneyed. Three kinds of songs are my particular 
dislike ; namely, first, “‘ goody songs.” And by such, 
I mean the trash in the way of melodies got up to serve 
as vehicles for poetry, equally common-place, intended 


But what, I beg leave to inquire, does the community 
know about the matter? When does the community, 
or any appreciable portion of it, see the inside of a 
school building? In the schools of which I have 
charge, there are towards eight thousand pupils. [ 
venture to say that, of the forty or fifty thousand in- 
habitants that make up the community from which these 
children come, not a score of visitors, all told, have 
been present at my regular lessons in the last twelve- 
month. Is this, I ask, showing proper interest in the 
cause of education ? 

Finally, we need a well-revised system of instruction 
in music, administered by faithful, interested, sensible 
teachers, under supervision of a special teacher, fitted 
by natural talent, by acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence, for such a position ; next, a board of school com- 
mittee quick to see failures or short-comings, and not 
less ready to second and support all moves in the right 
direction ; last of all, and most important of all, a pub- 
lic well informed as to school matters, willing not only 
to furnish material aid, but prompt to show their inter- 
est, sympathy, and appreciation. Under auspices like 
these music will flourish, and bear at last its perfect 


fruit. 


A MUSIC EXERCISE IN THE FOURTH 
YEAR GRADE, 


vitiated ; and the end in view, 

the holding up to his contemplation the cardinal vir- 
tues, fails to be reached. 

Secondly, what are called “exercise songs.” Now 
the practice of calisthenics I do not call in question. 
With the accompaniment of an instrument to preserve 
the time, and give point and accent to the rhythm, 
nothing can be better. And even where a part of the 
school is allowed to sing, while the rest are going 
through the motions,—provided the words have merit, 
and the melodies be spirited and gracefi!, and at the 
same time are well performed,—there may be no objec- 
tion. But for a whole class to stand in line, moving 
their hands and bodies about, vociferating and jerking 
out such doggerel as the following : 


“ This is my forehead, and this is my nose, 
Here is my finger, and these are my toes ;” 


to a tune alike devoid of character, degrades music, 
and is altogether to be condemned. 

In regard to the third kind,—I allude to “ songs of the 
street,” most of which, to say the least, are of question- 
able taste,—little need be said, for no teacher of refine- 
ment or culture will make use of them in her school- 
room. 

WHAT IS THE DUTY OF THE PUBLIC, . 

The community, the parents of the school children, 
should not only take an interest in the matter, but let 
their interest be known to, and felt by teachers and 
pupils, It is not enough for them to stand aloof, hop- 
ing and trusting matters will all go right. Worse yet, 
if they allow themselves to criticise adversely, or dis- 
parage what is doing, when they have failed to inform 
themselves of the state of the case ;—to surmise or 
conjecture, to take on trust reports, coming from irre- 
sponsible sources, as to what is done or not done at 
school, will not fulfill the obligation they owe to those 
persons in whose care the children are spending twen- 
ty-six of the best hours of every week. These remarks 
of course are general, covering all studies as well as 
music. 

We not unfrequently hear it said, that children at 
school sing only a few cheap tunes, and that by rote, 
without being able to read a note of music. If this be 
true, or wherever it be true, it is inexcusable. Nor 
are the public entirely free from fault in the premises, 
since a little interest on their part would soon work a 


change for the better in this respect. 


to embody and inculcate moral sentiments. With stuff BY W. S. T. 
like this, th ecountry is flood- 
ed ; the taste of the child, 
both ical and literary, is 
music ary. 1 


The teacher directed the pupils to turn to the above 
exercise in their song-readers, and said: “I want you 
to tell those things about this exercise that we must 
know in order to sing it bynote. You may raise hands, 
and I will call some one by name.” Several hands 
soon appeared. 

Mary.—* This exercise is in the key of D.” 

Henry.— The key of D has two sharps in the sig- 
nature.” 

Fohn.—“ The key-note is found in the first space 
below.” 

Sessie —“ The syllables of this exercise are, do, mz, 
sol, sol, fi, sol, la, do, sol, mi, re, do. 

Yames.— There are four beats in a measure.” 

Lizzie-—“ The beats are down, left, right, up.” 

Charlie—“ The quarter is the measuring-note.” 

Patrick.—“ Each quarter note has one beat, each 
half-note has two beats, and the quarter-rest has one 
beat.” 

Sarah.—“ We commence at the down beat.’ 

Willie.—“ There is a G clef at the beginning, and a 
double bar at the end.”? (Willie being a very little boy, 
and as this was not in the line of work, his answer was 
noticed with a smile). 

The teacher then said: “I will give you the pitch of 
the key note, and beat one measure; then you must 
sing it by note.” 

After two or three efforts, this was done in tune, time, 
and good voice. 

Bessie“ My music teacher says that we ought to 
go by the letters.” (Bessie takes lessons, as we have 
frequent opportunity to know). 

The teacher said, “ you do so in playing; but, after 
all, you do not think their names always as you play. 
The eye pictures, and the hand learns to group together 
those keys that make up the scale; but as we do not 
draw out the music from our voices by touching little 
pieces of ivory and ebony, we have a different method 
of grouping sounds, and that is by syllables. We shall 
have to talk more about the letters, however, later in 
the course.” 


’ 


— A true work of art requires to be fused in the 
mind of its creator, and, as it were, poured forth (from 
his imagination, though not from his pen) at one simul- 


taneous gush.—Car/y/e. 
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“Labor Omnia Vincit.” 


On the 15th of January last, the interment took place 
at Paris, of Frangois Buloz, a man who deserves some- 
thing more than a passing notice in a journal devoted 
to literature and education, as the founder of the well 
known Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Born near Geneva, Switzerland, about the year 1803, 

commencing life as the foreman of a printing establish- 
ment, with a very ordinary education, and without any 
fortune, —that such a man under these circumstances 
should have succeeded in founding a magazine which, 
for more than forty years, has not only held the first 
place in France, but has had subscribers and readers 
wherever the French language is known, certainly seems 
to prove that he must have possessed qualities of an 
uncommon kind ; and the lesson of his life is one of 
encouragement, especially in this country, where so 
many like him are obliged to fight their way onward 
and upward in spite of the frowns of the future, and 
obstacles of various kinds. In 1831 he commenced 
the publication of his Revue, and for seven years it was 
only maintained by the most energetic efforts and un- 
tiring sacrifices: having but little capital he got into 
debt, was even forced for a while to inhabit the debt- 
ors’ prison of Clichy. Envy, hatred, insults, assailed 
but could not conquer him, because he had a firm faith 
in his primary idea of founding a magazine, which 
should be a sort of literary centre where, without dis- 
tinction of party or school, all the representatives of 
the literary genius of France could develop their talent. 
Edmond About, the well known author, in a communi- 
cation to the London Asheneum, speaks in very con- 
temptuous terms of his manners and his honesty, and 
says he was “a skeptic in religion, in politics, in liter- 
ature, and in every thing” ; but even he does not deny 
that he was a man; and Saint Beuve, the famous French 
critic, writing of the Revue said: “it has been for 
many years my literary country.” It has indeéd been 
the literary country of almost every French writer of 
eminence in politics, economy, literature, romance, 
poetry, during the last forty years: the names of Alfred 
de Musset, de Vigny, Gustave Planche, George Sand, 
Merimeé, Vitet, Augustin and Amedeé Thierry, Ville- 
main, Cousin, Saint Mare Girardin, Rémusat, Comte 
de Paris, Duc d’ Aumale, and others, attest the truth 
of this assertion, while a subscription list of 20,000, 
producing a yearly income of 395,000 francs, gave sat- 
isfactory and substantial evidence of the favor it en- 
joyed. 

Many complaints were made, from time to time, of 
Buloz’s treatment of authors. About says “that he set 
at defiance all the courtesies of life.” There can be 
no doubt that he was brusque, and perhaps, at times, 
disagreeable in his manners ; probably, he was, like- 
wise, hard in his dealings ; but some allowance must 
be made for the trials and difficulties he had to over- 


come at the outset of his career. His invariable rule 
was never to pay for the first article that appeared in 
the columns of his magazine. That the first writers of 
France were anxious to contribute to its pages on such 
terms, is proof enough of the value they attached to 
such a connection ; and if Buloz took advantage of this 
fact to impose his own conditions, he certainly had 
every right to improve to the utmost a position which 
he had only conquered by the most untiring energy, 
and the most undoubted tact. 


Buloz was not a writer himself, nor by any means aj 


genius ; he was a clear-headed, patient, energetic man 
of business, who started with an object in view, and 
kept that object always before him. The remarkable 


Success of his publication, which has probably attained | po 


a celebrity superior to any other similar production in 
the world, is an encouraging evidence of what can be 
accomplished by earnest aod persevering labor contin- 
uously directed toward the attainment of a worthy ob- 
ject. That the Revue has done much for the authors 
of France, in spite of its shortcomings and errors, few 
will be disposed to deny ; if, at the same time, it made 
~ fortune of Francois Buloz, its founder, few will be 
ound to say that his energy, his tact, and his persever- 
ance did not merit the reward they received. 
H. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From and after this date, and until further notice, an office of 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL oF EDUCATION will be established at 
176 Throop street, Chicago. The business of this office will be 
in charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the Kinzie School, 
and our correspondent and authorized agent in that city. Items 
of news, subscriptions, and advertisements will be there received. 
Correspondence and orders solicited. 


WASHINGTON. 


Annual Meeting of School Superintendents, 
(Concladed.) 


EVENING SESSION,—FRIDAY, 
American Education at the Paris Exposition. 


Superintendent Wickersham made report from the committee 
as follows : 

This department holds it to be very important that the’ several 
interests for the United States be represented at the Exposition 
to be held at Paris, France, in the year 1878, for the following 
reasons, among others: (1) France is an ancient friend and ally 
of the United States, and such action would be considered a grate- 
ful courtesy from one republic to another. (2) Her government 
and people were largely and richly represented at our own Cen- 
tennial Exposition. Such an exhibition of our interests at this 
time would open up new markets for our material products, and 
furnish an opportunity, which should be improved, of making bet- 
ter known abroad the character of our political institutions. 

Further, there are special reasons, we deem, why the educational 
systems and institutions of this country should be represented in 
the said forthcoming International Exposition—among them the 
following :—1. The vital relation that is acknowledged by think- 
ing men in all countries to exist between education and the welfare 
if not the existence of a government like that of the United States. 
2. The intense interest that is everywhere felt in the Old World 
in the work of education in this country. 3. Justice to our own 
country, and the people who are putting forth such praiseworthy 
efforts to make education universal among all classes and all con- 
ditions of men within our borders. 

In view of these considerations, your committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. That Congress be earnestly requested to make ample pro- 
vision at once for a full representation of the several osama, of 
this country, especially that of education, at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the different State governments be invited to codperate 
in the educational part of this work, 

3. That we earnestly desire that such a commission be consti- 
tuted by the general government, or by the several State govern- 
ments conjointly, to take charge of the educational exhibit, as will 
make it comprehensive, complete, thoroughly organic, and repre- 
sentative. 

4. That the United States commissioner of education be re- 
quested to lay before this department at the meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, in August next, the result of his 
correspondence with the Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
and other foreign officials, in reference to an International Con- 
gress to be held in conjunction with the Paris Exposition. 

5. That a committee of this body be appointed to ascertain and 
report at its next meeting the feasibility of chartering a steamer 
for a great teachers’ excursion to the Exposition at Paris, and the 
accommodation that can be secured in that city for the board and 
lodging of a large body of teachers, and in addition, what arrange- 
ment can be made for such an excursion of teachers, to embrace, 
in addition to the Paris Exposition, a tour through several of the 
most interesting countries of Europe. 

6. That a committee be also appointed to take charge of the 
subject herein considered, in the interesf of education and of this 
department, until the appointment of the commission suggested in 
the third resolution, and thereafter as an auxiliary to such com- 
mission. 

After some debate the report was adopted. ; 

The president appointed all the members present, with Com- 
missioner Eaton ae chairman, a committee to urge Congress to 
take action in regard to the representation of this country at the 
Paris Exposition, and Messrs. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, 
Northrop of Connecticut, and Rickoff of Ohio, as a committee to 
take charge of the exhibition unti! a commission should be ap- 


pointed. 3 
At 9.20 the convention adjourned until Saturday, at 9.00 o’clock. 


CLOSING SESSION.—SATURDAY. 


Education in the South. 

The session was opened by the reading of thejreport of the 
Committee on Southern Education, by Superintendent Etter, of 
Illinois. The resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas, The establishment of universal education in large 
rtions of our country is of recent date ; and 

Whereas, Many different questions are involved that have long 
since been settled in some sections of the country; therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this Association express their 
earnest sympathy with those friends of universal education labor- 
ing under the special embarrassments of prejudice, and opposition 
to the elevation of the entire population, and that we pledge our- 
selves to codperate with them, in every appropriate manner, to 
render needed assistance. 

Resolved, That to allow any ion of our population to re- 
main in ignorance is a crime and a menacing danger to our free 
institutions, and of all the subjects now demanding the attention 
of the government, should of right take precedence. wig > 

member 


secure all the legislation that is required to furnish the National 
Bureau of Education with ample means for the publication of doc- 
uments giving the information, arguments, and instructions neces- 
sary for conducting the best system of schools, and explaining to 
the people the best methods of i instruction and schoolhouse archi- 
tecture. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that Congress devise 
some appropriate constitutional means for aiding pecuniarily in 
the educational work, especially in those sections of the coun- 
try that are surrounded difficulties arising from ignorance 
and prejudice, and that such pecuniary aid should be distributed 
pro rata on the basis of the illiteracy of the several States. 


Resolved, That in no way can the proceeds of the public lands 
be so profitably employed as in aid of the general education of 
the masses. 

Superintendent Northrop spoke of the efforts of Virginia to es- 
tablish a system of free schools. He did not favor mixed schools 
in the South, 


Superintendent Carne spoke of his work in Alexandria, Va. 
He favored separate race schools. IIe thought much was due 
the South, of sympathy and aid. 


Superintendent McRae gave an account of the rapid progress of 
education in Indiana since 1840. and thought that the State had 
made more rapid advances in ten years than any other, 


The Reduction of Teachers’ Salaries, &*. 


Superintendent Dickinson reported the following paper, which 
was adopted, with little discussion :" 


Mr. President :—The committee appointed to consider the pro- 
posed reduction of teachers’ salaries, and the relation the high 
school holds to the elementary schools, submit the following : 


With reference to teachers’ salaries, the committee report against 
a reduction, and for these reasons, 

1. School teaching has never been as well paid in this country 
as other professional labor, requiring an equal amount of skill, 
and the expenditure of an equal amount of physical and mental 
strength; so that if there be a reduction in the salaries and wages 
paid for other labor, still, without reduction, school teaching is 
likely to be more poorly paid than any other labor from which so 
much is expected and required. 

2. The school system of a country and all the machinery of the 
schools may be perfect, and yet the character of the schools them- 
selves will depend upon the character of the teachers of them. 
On this account school teachers should possess the highest order 
of talent; but a reduction of salaries would drive such teachers 


teach from a necessity arising from the fact that they can find 
nothing else to do. x 

3. The highest and best results in the schools can never be 
reached until the teachers of them have a professional training, 
and until they make teaching a life work. A reduction of salaries, 
already too low, would prevent all this, and fill the schools with 
teachers who would have no preparation for their work, and who 
would be constantly looking beyond their present employment for 
something more profitable and honorable to do, 
4. The salaries paid to teachers is an expression of the estima- 
tion in which the schools of a country are held by the people. If 
a proper salary is paid to the teacher, on account of it, his profes- 
sion will appear more honorable to him, and he will attach to it a 
greater responsibility. This will stimulate him to prepare himself 
well for his work, and to make his work a constant study, so that 
he may acquire all possible skill in its application. 
For these reasons the committee are unanimous in the belief, 
that great harm would come to the schools if the salaries of the 
teachers are reduced. 


The committee also consider that the high school holds a neces- 
sary relation to-the elementary schools. For as elementary in- 
struction has for its object only elementary knowledge, if the high- 
school is taken away from the system of public schools, no public 
provision would be made for teaching scientific knowledge. Now 
all elementary knowledge should be taught with especial reference 
to the scientific knowledge that is to be occasioned by it. 

If the high school is wanting in our system of schools, a neces* 
sary part of awhole is gone. The high school work must be done, or 
our pupils will leave the schools without the knowledge or the cul- 
ture necessary to enable them to use the facts they have learned, 
and without method for future study. 

If there are no schools, especially for scientific teaching, this 
work would be attempted in the grammar schools, and these 
schools will lose their distinctive character, and will be burdened 
and overtasked. 

2. The existence of a good high school in a town stimulates and 
gives direction to the elementary schools. For the pupils pass- 
ing regularly from one grade of instruction to another, look for the 
completion of their studies to the high-school course; therefore, the 
removal of the high school from the system would materially 
injure the character and efliciency of the lower schools, 

3- If the character of the lower schools is disturbed, and the 
high school is taken away, those parents who are able to educate 
their children at their own expense, will withdraw them from the 
public schools and place them in private schools, This will lay 
the foundation for those class distinctions that must at length 
prove fatal to republican institutions. Besides this, the wealthy 
class will be likely to lose much of their interest in the public 
schools, and the schools will suffer every way on this account. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of each and ev 
this Association to use his influence with members of Congress, to 


Our safety as a republic is to be found, not only in universal ed- 


out of the profession, and leave in the schools only those who - 
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ucation, but in the education, to a certain extent, of all our chil- 
dren together in the same grade of schools. 

4. The existence of a high school in a town enables parents, liv- 
ing in that town, to educate their children at home, where they 
should always be, during their early years, surrounded by the re- 
straints and teachings of home life. If children are educated at 
home, many of those evils will be averted that come to those who 
are away from the influences of paternal care and love. 

5. The high school will have a tendency to break down those 
barriers that prevent some from contending for good ends, on 
equal terms with others, by enabling all alike to obtain that knowl- 
edge and culture which are necessary to the highest personal suc- 
cess in life. 

For these reasons the committee think the high school should by 
all means be retained in our system of public schools. 

L. W. Dickinson, 
S. M. ETrer, 
J. O. WILson, 
National Educational Museum. 

Mr. Bicknell, from the committee on an Educational Museum, 
made report in the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the superintendents recognize the great impor- 
tance of the organization of an educational museum at Washing- 
ton, using as the basis of such a museum the national educational 
exhibit at Philadelphia; and still further resolved, that the pro- 
vision of plans and means of operation of such a museum be sub- 
mitted to a special committee of this body, to report at the annual 
meeting of the Association in August next. 

On motion of Superintendent Northend, Messrs. Bicknell, 
Witmer, and Northrop were appointed as the special committee 
referred to. 


com 


The National Association. 

On motion of Superintendent Wilson, it was voted that Mr. J. 
W. Dickinson be requested by this department to prepare a paper 
upon “The Relation of the High School to the Elementary 
School,” to be read before the National Association at its annual 
meeting, to be held in August next, and that the secretary of this 
meeting be instructed to notify the president of the Association of 
this action. 

The Superintendents’ Section then adjourned, to visit the Cor- 
coran Gallery, President Grant, and President-elect Hayes. 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ETC. 


— Tufts College has received 4,000 books, comprising many 
valuabie works, donated by the late Rev. Thomas Whittemore. 
A valuable consignment of philosophical apparatus and mineral- 
ogical specimens have also been received. 

— Among the candidates for Professor Young's position, at 
Dartmouth College, are H. M. Paul (class of '73), assistant-ob- 
server in the Washington Naval Observatory, and J. R. Eastman 
(class of 62), of the Scientific department. 

— Lewis P. Rosenthal of New York, and Nathaniel Niles, of 
Albany, N. Y., have been chosen from the senior and junior classes 
at Dartmouth College to compete for the Clarke and Lockwood 
prizes, commencement week. 

— The New York University has recently appointed Mr. Botassi 
to the chair of professor of Modern Greek. 

— Prof. H. P. Wright, of Yale, will sail for Germany early in 
the spring, for a year’s study in that country. 

— At the thirty-sixth annual commencement of the Medical de- 
partment of the University of the City of New York, which oc- 
curred recently, degrees were conferred upon one hundred and 
fifty-seven students. 

— The Rev. S. S. Orris, lately elected a professor in Greek in 
Princeton College, sailed for Europe, where he will remain until 
September next, studying modern Greek. 

— The number of students in Harvard has trebled in thirty 
years. During the same period the payments for scholarships, 
fellowships, etc., has increased from $138,000 to $42,000. 

— Ex-President Woolsey of Yale, although a graduate of over 
fifty-six years’ standIng, is still engaged in literary work. He is 
now at work on a new book, which will be published sometime 
next spring: it will be called Woolsey’s Political Philosophy. 

— Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., is to have an art 
gallery. 

¢ spring term of the State College at Orono, Me., has an 
addition of eleven new members to the freshman class, making it 
one of the largest that has ever entered, 

— Professor Lincoln has been appointed by a joint committee 
ftom the faculty end alumni of Brown University, to deliver a 
discourse commemorative of the life and services of the late ex- 
President Caswell. The executive committee of the corporation 
and the college faculty have also passed a vote, requesting the 
professor to accept the appointment. 

= President Seelye, of Amherst College, has returned to his 
college duties, and is conducting in person the recitations of the 
seniors. 

— Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale, is giving a course of lectures 
at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 

— Capt. C. A. Curtis, of the regular army, has been elected 
president of the Norwich (Vt.) University. 

= The new building at Princeton, Witherspoon Hall, is ready 
for occupancy, 

— The Adelphi Union, at Williams College have voted to ob- 


tain if possible, in the order named, Wm. M. Evarts, Carl Schurz, 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, or ex-Governor Bullock, as orator at the next 
college commencement. 

— Williams College has had but eleven presidents since its 
foundation in 1754. The board has been raised from $3.00 to 
$3.50 per week. 

— The next graduating class at Bowdoin College will number 
forty. The class started with abouteighty men. It was the largest 
class when entering that the college has had for years, and it will 
be one of the largest to graduate. 

— The Colby University and Bowdoin College chess clubs are 
playing a series of games by mail, each club making one move 
per day. A series of games with Bates College is also projected. 

— Vassar College has had a suit decided in its favor, amounting 
to $40,000. 

— Fisk University, the colored college in Tennessee, has 250 
students. 

— Syracuse University has just received $15,000 from gentlemen 
in Troy, Albany, and Lansingburgh. 

— Madison College has opened its doors to women. Several 
ladies have taken advantage of the privilege. 

— A party is being organized at Williams College to make an 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains. They will start immediately 
after commencement. 

— Hereafter the Williams student must abide at home on Sun- 
day afternoons, as walking on that day is prohibited by the college 
authorities. 

— Professor Newton, of Yale College, is going to prepare a 
paper on the great meteor seen in the west recently, and asks ob- 
servers to send him their account of it. 

— The senior class at Chicago University have decided to have 
no poem on class-day, for the simple reason that no one felt him- 
self on sufficiently intimate terms with the heavenly muse to at- 
tempt the job. 

— The Warfare of Science, of President White, of Cornell, 
has been republished in London, with a preface by Professor Tyn- 
dall, introducing it to the British public. The preface is said to 
be even more aggressive in tone than the work itself. 

— Dartmouth has made arrangements by which young women 
are allowed to attend all the recitations and lectures of the college, 
but recite only in private to the professors, though they are to be 
examined with the young men. 

— Professor Goodell is engaged at Amherst College in making 
a tracing from the plaster-cast of the famous Dighton rock. This 
rock has upon its surface figures and Runic inscriptions commem- 
orating a landing of the Norsemen. The Danish government, 
which claims this rock, has projects on foot for its removal. Our 
antiquarians will make great effort to prevent the carrying off of 
this valuable historical relic, 

— C. L. C. Minor is president of the Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, at Blacksburg, Va. 

— Mary Sheldon, daughter of E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, is pro- 
fessor of Literature in Wellesley College, Mass. 

— The Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Jocelyn, president of Albion College, 
Michigan, who died recently, was formerly connected with White- 
water College, at Centerville, Ind. ri 

— Rev. Dr. S. C, Bartlett, recently elected president of Dart- 
mouth College, at Hanover, N. H., was formerly professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy in Western-Reserve College, at 
Hudson, O. 

— S. S. Hamill has been giving lessons in Elocution at Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

— The trustees of Miami University have decided to give that 
instituticn ten years for rest and recuperation. 

— In the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, tuition 
is free to 132 State students, and is $40 a year to other students. 
There is now in attendance 255 students. Board is only $6.50 
per month in messes, and $10 a month at boarding-houses. 

— There are four Creek Indians from Indian Territory attend- 
ing Wooster University (Ohio). The new telescope from York, 
England, has been received. 

— Haverford College (Friends’), Pa., has received a bequest of 
$10,000, the income of which is to support free scholarships. The 
new College Hall cost $80,000. 

— There are now in Michigan University, teachers’ classes in 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. 

— There is now a signal-service station at Earlham College 
(Friends’), west of Richmond, Indiana. 

— It is said that 60 of the 65 students attending the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, are negroes, 

— Italy has declared its seventeen universities open to women. 
A like action has been taken by Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. A ministerial order has been issued in Holland 
opening every university and gymnasium to women. France has 
opened the Sorbonne to women, and Russia its highest schools of 
medicine and surgery. 

— It is said that the University of Berlin has 400 lecture 
courses, 

— The gifts made to colleges of this country during 1376 
amount to nearly $1,000,000. 

— Freshman class at Harvard numbers 232. 

— Oxford University has an income of $1,000,000, a library of 
520,000 volumes, and 1,300 undergraduates. 


— Abingdon College (Illinois) has graduated 138 : 96 gentle- 


men and 42 ladies. The aggregate enrollment for the 23 years 
the college has been in existence, has been over four thousand ; 
the whole number of different persons enrolled has been over two 
thousand five hundred. Of the 2,500 enrolled, 6 have been college 
presidents; 35 have been professors in colleges; over fifty have 
been principals of public schools ; over twenty have been county 
superintendents ; over five hundred have been teachers; over 
twenty have been editors ; over one hundred have been preachers ; 
over one hundred have been lawyers, and as many have been 
doctors. 

— In Germany there are six universities which have more than 
one thousand students each. Of these Leipsic and Berlin take the 
lead, having respectively 2,730 and 1,977. 

— The prospect for boating at Trinity College, Hartford, this 
year, is poor. 

— Among the most pressing needs of Harvard, according to 
President Eliot, “is a new gymnasium of at least three times the 
capacity of the present building.” 

— At Amherst, under the direction of Prof. Edward Hitchcock, 
M.D., gymnastic exereise has been more thoroughly systematized 
than in any other American college. 

— Tufts College, in Massachusetts, and Colby University, in 
Maine, have each become possessed of a new gymnasium within a 
year. Bates, Wesleyan, and Vermont University also have gym. 
nasia ; but the finest structure of the kind in New England is the 
one belonging to Dartmouth, erected a few years ago, at a cost of 
$22,000, the gift of George H. Bissell, of this city. 

— In the trial at Albany, a few days ago, of the Allegany 
(N. Y.) students, for illegal voting, Judge Wallace held that no 
student has a right to vote in the place or town where the college 
he is attending is located, unless he has gained a legal residence 
there previous to such attendance, or will make oath that it is his 
intention to make such place his residence on the completion of 
his studies. As the defendants had not satisfied these conditions, 
he proceeded to inflict a fine of $500 on each of them, and even 
imprisonment in some cases. 

— For the first time in the history of co-education at Cornell 
University, a lady is this year elected to fill a prominent place in 
the class-day exercises. Miss Bruce is to be the essayist of the 
the senior class. 

— The board of trustees of Princeton College have elected 
three new professors,—Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
in Astronomy; Prof. Chas. G. Rockwood, of Rutgers College, in 
Mathematics; and Prof S. C. Oris, of Marietta College, Ohio, in 
Greek. 

— At a meeting of the trustees of the Dean Academy, arrange- 
ments for changing the academy into a college for young ladies 
were somewhat advanced. There was a unanimous expression in 
favor of the idea. With the present year the young men will be 
withdrawn, and by another fall plans will be fully matured for a 
college for young ladies which will at once take rank with Vassar 
and Wellesley. 

— The Marietta College Club of Cincinnati and vicinity, held 
their annual reunion at Cincinnati, Thursday evening, February 1. 
Hon. Alfred T. Goshorn, director-general of the Centennial Ex- 
position, of the class of 1854, presided. Among the speakers 
were Prof. G. R. Rosseter (1843), Rev. G. M. Maxwell, D.D. 
(1842), E. F. Andrews, Esq. (1853), and Hon. John F. Follett 
(1855). The committee on the alumni professorship reported that 
$15,000 had been pledged. This effort was commenced by the 
Cincinnati alumni. 

Elihu Root (Amherst, ’67), highly commended by the Ger- 
man scientist, Helmholtz, under whom he studied, has succeeded 
to the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, made vacant 
by the death of the veteran Prof. Ebenezer S. Snell, to whom he 
had for some years been assistant. 

Andover has 3 licentiates, 23 seniors, 22 middlers, 16 juniors, 
and 8 in the special course. Total 72. All but 12 are college 
graduates. 

Over thirteen hundred dollars have been raised for the purpose 
of sending a Cornell crew to England. King, Lewis, and Ostrom, 
of the university crew of ’76, and Mason, of the freshman crew, 
will probably go. 

Mr. Geo. F. Gilman, of New York, has presented to the cabi- 
net of natural history at Colby, a collection of the Alpine and sub- 
alpine flora of Mount Washington. 

Nearly six thousand dollars was received, recently, toward the 
Academy Fund of Colby. Amongst the largest donations were 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, $1,000; David Scribner, Topsham, $1,000 ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Champlin, Portland, $500. 

Died at Trenton, N. J., Dec. 19, Henry W. Green (Princeton, 
’20), aged 72, ex-chancellor of the State of New Jersey. . - - 
At New Hamburg, N. J., Jan. 26, Daniel Haines (Princeton, ’20), 
aged 76, twice governor, twice justice of the Supreme Court, and 
prominent in the public affairs of New Jersey for nearly half a 
century. . . . At Philadelphia, Jan. 2, Henry Rush Biddle 
(Princeton, °76). 

Died, on the steamship city of Peking, near the coast of Japan, 
October 25, Hatakeyama Yoshinari (Rutgers, 71), one of the first 
of the Japanese students educated in America, a director in the 
Imperial University at Tokio. 

Died, at Somerville, Mass., Dec. 24, Chafles Tufts, aged 95; 


founder, in 1852, of the Universalist college which bears his name. 
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Collegiate and Commercial 


- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Institute is designed to secure for Boys, at as early an age as possible, a thorough element- 
ary ENGLISH EDUCATION, and, upon this as a basis, to give an accurate and complete prep- 
aration for the 

Academical and Scientific Departments of Yale College, 


For the United States Naval and Military Academies, 
Or for any Business Pursuits that do not require the training of the professional schools. 


The Principal and resident assistant teachers devote their whole time to the instruction and discipline of the school, with the purpose to accomplish, 
by special study and treatment of each case, all that can be done for the physical, mental, and moral improvement of every pupil. 


The unusual proportion of teachers to pupils (one to ten), the larger range of studies, and the greater variety of class-books, make it possible to 
consult the needs of each pupil to a greater extent than in schools whose system admits of yearly classes only, and excludes a choice of authors. 


Physical Education. Discipline, 


The discipline is intended to be such, im kind and degree, as will 
safely transfer the pupil from the care of the parents to the care of him- 
self; as will initiate him into self-government, giving him those principles 


Provision is made for securing health, vigor, strength, and symmetry 
of body, by a large and well furnished Gymnasium ; by ample opportu- 


nities for wholesome athletic games, rowing, swimming, and skating ; by 
occasional excursions, and by and habit of self-control, which he will need when he begins his busi- 


ness life, or enters upon the greater liberty of the College and the Uni- 


Military Drilling. versity. 
It is not intended that the Institute should be, in the strict sense, The Boarding Department. 


a military school ; but to go so far, only, in that direction, as to secure : 
The Boarding Department is .intended for pupils who do not reside 


with near relatives in New Haven, and to secure to them those family 


daily, safe and sufficient exercise, the perfection of the form and personal 
carriage, habits and neatness, order, promptness, and accuracy, of ready 
obedience and of kind and efficient exercise of authority. These results 


cannot be fully attained unless the organization and drill is thorough and 


advantages, and that paternal care and moral and religious discipline 
which their age so obviously demands, and without which so many are 
complete; but it is never lost sight of, that military training in “the ruined, physically and morally, while ostensibly pursuing their studies in 
school is a means of culture rather than an object. ‘The drilling and Schools and Colleges. 


exercises of this kind are strictly confined to the play-hours, are lessened 


or suspended when the ends aimed at have been reached, or when out- General Or der of Physical Exercises. 
door games, rowing, swimming, or skating, are furnishing sufficient exer- Fall Session ~ Correction of faults of figure and carriage, Military Gymnas- 
cise; and are increased when the play-time cannot be otherwise safely |_ tics, Infantry Manual, and Company Movements. 
and profitably occupied. Winter Session — Infantry Manual, Fencing, &c. 

During the summer session students who desire it, and are of suffi- | Summer Session — Battalion Drill, &c. With General Gymnastics, optional, 
cient size and strength, are drilled in the use of Artillery. during the year. 


The Forty-third Year of the Institute will begin April 5th, 1877.. 
Catalogues, with Terms, &c., will be sent on application to the Principal, 


WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any 
from our Office on receipt of the 
Education, 16 Hawley 


in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, 
retail price. Address, Publisher 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


will be sent post-paid 
of N. EB. Journal of 


Abbot. Library edition. Vol. 2. Scott; Walter. q leton 0. 
kine Great Conflict. 12™M0, PP. 155- Lorimer, Geo. C. Lee & Shepard. 1 00 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. I1l.:2mo. Higginson, T. W. 
The Centennial Exposition. 8vo, pp. 770. Ingram, J. S. Hubbard Bros. 


Treasury of Wisdom, Wit, and Humor. 8vo, pp. 527- Wooléver, Adam. 


Memoirs of P. P. Bliss. 12mo. 


Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. 12mo, pp.978. Prescott, Geo. B. 


Economical 8. 8. Library. 50 vols. 

Lorle and Reinhard. 16mo, pp. 380. 

Essays in Ancient History and Antiquitics. 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist. 12me. 

Biog. Sketches of Disting. Citizens of Maryland. 


The Sctence of Language. 12mo. 


The Medical Student's Vade Mecum. 8vo, pp. 692. Mendenhall, Geo. 


Light on the Dark River. 12mo. 


Autobiography of Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Best Reading. vo, pp.353-_ 
Imaginary Conversation. 4th Series. 12mo. 
Chaa. Kingsley. 8vo. 


How to Teach according to Temperament. :2mo. Sizer, 


Ten Years of my Life. 
Eloquence. 12mo. 


Ferne Fieming. A Novel. Warfield, C. A. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Shakespeare s Home. 12mo, pp. 8s. Selections. . Sabin & Sons. 

Boiler Incrustation and Corrosion. 18mo, pp. 838. Rowan, ii . Van Nostrand. 

Th of Muste. For Schools and Cheirs. mer, H. R. ohn Church & Co. I 
Slave Power, Rise a:.d F«!l in America. Vol. 3. 8vo. Wilson, Henry. . R. Osgood & Co. 5 
Bringing in Sheaves. 16mo, pp. 384. Earle, A. B. — Earle. I 
shakespeare. 37 illus. Dick. ick & Fitzgerald. 1 
History of City of Kome. Illus. Dyer. R_ Worthington. 5 
Shades and Shadows. ei pe Wiley & Sons. 3 
A Talk on Benjamin, S. G. W. wood, Brooks & Co. 1 


Claxton, Remsen & H. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Whittle, W. D. 
"Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SSS 


Auerbach, B. Henry Holt & Co. 
DeQnuincey, Thos. Hurd & Houghton. 
Edward, Thomas. Harper & Bros. 
Boyle, E. ° Kelly, Piet & Co. 


. B. Lippincott & Co. 

indsay & Blakiston. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

. R. Osgood & Co. 


Hovelacque, A. 


Lawrence, M. W. 
Chapman, M. W 


Perkins, F. B. . P. Putnam’s Sons 
ndor. Boberts Bros. 
Kingsley, Mrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
S. R. Wells. 


R. Worthington. 
Edson C. Eastman. 


Salm-Salm, Felix. 
Warner, Chas. D. 


— Dom Luiz L, King of Portugal, is a scholar 
of rare attainments. He is now engaged in a 
translation of Skakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, 
into Portuguese. The trnnslation is to be made 
in prose entirely, and the work is now advanced 


as far as the fifth act. 
— An article on “The Races of the Danube,’ 


by John Fiske, is the latest contribution to the 
discussion of the Eastern question announced. It 
will appear in the April AW/antic, 

— John Wiley & Sons will soon issue a revised 
edition of the Em phasized New Testament. The 
list of standard books now issued by this well- 
known firm are worthy the attention of American 
students. 

— Wallace’s Russia has been delayed at Holt & 
Co.'s, by the late arrival of directions for coloring 
the plates. The book will be published during 
the present month. 

—We have received Hagriet Martineau’s Auto- 
biography (2 vols.), Memorials by M, W. Chap- 
man, published by J. R. Osgood & Co., and shall 
review them in a subsequent number of Zac 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Hon. T. W. HicGinson is the author of the 
School History mentioned and reviewed in our 
last number. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Franklin street, Boston. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
has recently been much improved by adding a 
large number of practical Test Exercises, so ar- 
ranged as to be useful as Review Examples, and 
calculated to prepare pupils to go from the schoo! 
room to the counting-room wel! prepared for the 


practical work of life. This series is used in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns, giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Robert S. Davis & Co. solicit correspond 
ence with committees and teachers. Their ad- 
dress is 36 Bromfield street, Boston, 


“Mount Union COLLEGE brings thorough 
integral education within reach of all,” said Chief 
Justice Chase. Departments: Classical, Scien 
tific, Philosophical ; Ladies, Normal, Musi¢, In- 
dustrial, Fine Arts, Preparatory. Museum worth 


$400,000. Board and Tuition almost nominal 
rates. Stadents, 1000 accommodated; can earn 
by teaching in winter all expenses of College year 
of Spring, Summer, and Fall Terms, without 
losing time. For Catalogue, address Pres. Harts- 
horn, LL.D., Alliance, Ohio. 


ancy sket and true representations from nat 
made to order; the fancy sketches, half the pri <tthe tres 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Westeery. R. 109 t 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
tf AS. M. TEWART, 


TO TRIM NEW DRESS STYLE 


— GETA— 


MAGIC PLAITER, 


It will work old material or new into kind of Plai 
Trimming. Simpca, Rapp, Perrecr. 
ue sent forastamp. The machine by mail for $1.75. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MA 


of Tables and Miscellany. Also 


rithmetic d Cards, by M. H. Faxon, 


For sale by Brewer & TrLcesTon, 47 Franklin St. Used in 
Boston and New England generally. 106 eow tf 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
Bosten, or Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


“10 Times 10” Series. 


BUTLER'S LITERARY SELECTIONS, 8 parts 


Paper 35 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Part |. will be Ready March 10th. 


New and Sparkling pieces, as well as the standard 
JSavorites for Reading and Declamation. 
tr ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLROOM and the 
Fireside. 
Address the Publishers, . 
J. H. BUTLER & 
PHILADELPHIA. 


tid 


“Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman. Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and ail of any calt- 
ing in life who desire hnowledge.”’ : 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a copy in every 
particular of the Britich edition,—is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the American people. 

atticles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopedia sgld at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
om and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 

for it. 

It will be be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volumes, five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes will be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Volume, Cloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 


the Pu TS, 
FJ. M. STODDART & CO.,, 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


111 j cow 


Ne. 924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J. W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 


Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 
MECHANICAL MODELS 


Ot J. SCHRCEDER, of Darmstadt. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


Instruction in Painting 


ON CHINA AND TILES. 

A full assortment of moist and dry Enamel Colors for 
painting on China and Tiles. White China and Tiles in 
great variety, and every thing required for Enamel Painting. 

China and Tiles Painted to Order, and Lessons given by 
competent artists. Send ior Price List. - 

Address or apply to 


THEODORE WALTER, 
110 b 


16 Newton Place, off St., Boston. 


NEW ERA in teaching Penmanship. Particulars free, 
AD Mallet Creek, oO. 


North American Review, 


MARCH — APRIL, 1877. 


I. The Electoral Commission and its Bearings. Hon. 
Charles R. Buckalew. 
If. Demonology. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
III. Christian Policy in Turkey. Laurence Oliphant. 
IV. William Henry Seward. Richard Grant White. 
V. English Arctic Expedition (with Circumpolar Map). 
Judge Charles P. Daly. 
VI. Poetry and Verse-Making. Charles T. Congdon. 
VIL. The Insuran¢e Crisis. Sheppard Homans. 
VII{. The Centenary of Spinoza. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 
1X. The Silver Question. J. S. Moore, 
X. Contemporary Literature. 


Price, $1. Yearly Subscription, $3. 


Sold by Booksellers aod Newsdealers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

—Boston School Report, 

Call or send for Circulars. 

8. VENTILATION 


102 | (2) 68 Water St., Boston. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 

most noted German Universities, by applying at this office, 
= JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

104 tf (2 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


16 Hawley street, Boston. 


“ The best in America for ular read- 
ction. 


International Review. 
MARCH—APRIL, Now Ready. 


I.—The Administration of President Grant.— 
A review of the important Acts of the outgoing administra- 
tion, with criticisms on its policy, its opportunities, and its 
nfluence at home and abroad, by an /ndependent Repub- 
ican. 

Il. Theory and Practice in Architecture, by 
James C. Bayzes of the /ron Age, discusses the means 
known to architectural science for producing safety in public 
buildings, including the methods of preventing and extin- 
guishing fires ; also, the difficulties in the way of, putting in 
practice architectural theories. 

Comic Papers, by Jutius Dusoc, ‘of 
Dresden, describes the comic journals published in the Ger- 
man language in Europe, and their effect upon German social 
and political affairs. 

IV.—T wo Norse Sagas, by Professor Hjatmar H. 
Boysen of Cornell University, is a review of the Norse 
stories recently translated by Professor Anderson, and serves 
to illustrate the Saga Civilization by them revived. 

V.— Responsible Government, by Van Buren 
Denstow, LL.D., of Union Law College, Chicago. 


Vi.—University of Upsala, by Dr. Cart M. Tuor- 
pen of Sweden, presents an account of the location, origin, 
and academic constitution of this great University, with ob- 
servations on the government and life of the students. This 
University celebrates its fourth centenary during the present 
year, and great preparations are being made for the event. 


VIilI.—James Russell Lowell and.Modern Lit- 
erary Criticism, by Ray Pa.mer, isan analysis of the 
critical powers of Lowe], with comments on the province 
and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, ‘Two Past Ages," 
by Cuaries (Tennyson) Turner of England; Mr. Ham- 
MERTON’S letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific 
notes and comments on public events. 


During 1878 the Review will devote space to European 
matters, so far as they are‘likely to be interesting to Ameri- 
cans. It will introduce the most popular foreign authors to 
compete for favor with the best American writers. It 
will aim to be able, strong, and practical in the character 
and style of its presentations. It is safe to say that no 
other* magazine in the world can supply its place in the 
library of Americans who love to consider the progress of 
events throughout the world, and to know their bearing upon 
the interests of the United States. 

Ic is not known that there is any reason why copies of the 
Review should not be found in every household. It has al- 
ready the largest circu/ation of any secular Review, because 
of its popular attractions. These attractions will be devel- 
opee gradually, and increased as their need is made mani- 
est. 


For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
Price, $1 a Number. $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St, N. Y. 


Blackboard Eraser. 


The Climax 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustiless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be iced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su ¢ all those pare ¢ dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents and Directors will be = sind to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority, 
of the Crimax over every other Eraser in the market. 

Send 15 cents for sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


s10h CORRY, PENN, 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINS1ION, President. 
Rk, A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, 


Statement of Policy No. 18/19, for 35,000, 


issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 
BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Amount of Policy $5,000.00 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years..... esses 6,009.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ...........--@11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, 

Compeund interest at 9,794.63 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 
Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the ical Scie have 
lately made a GREAT REDU IN IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 


Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the descri to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
and 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s of School Apparatus,— 

Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on a on. This cata- 

e, desi i to meet the requirements of 

includes many =~ of late and improved construc- 
sets have added to 


tion. Several assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set ,— and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOO 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical App@- 
vatus, sent én i A 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a) 
J. 


nted agents 
aanic of Pari 


Learn- 
of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. 7922 


pew FAIL TO SEND for a BINDER for 
THE JOURNAL. 61.35; $1.50 by mail, 


| 
| 
— 
| | 
| | | 
Fre } Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 1,304.52 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
— 
| 
| 
| 
nstruments, 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ow 
By Prof. R. F. Panwert, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


HISTORY OF ROME. 75 cts. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 16mo...-....-. 75 Cts, 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. Paper....-- 30 cts, 


Specimen copies for examination at 44 the above prices. 


‘TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Cards, &c. 
R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


Franklin Street. 
UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 


Publish NEW YORK. 
Fish's Ecclesiology, . ‘ $e 
Gill's Christian a and Experience, 
r . 


oo 
100 
Kvolution and ogress, 150 


—_—— Analytical Processes, . 2 08 
Holloway's Beauty of the King, . P + 100 
Nisbet's Resurrection of the Body e 100 


Catalogue free. Prize offer now open; send stamp for 


particulars. 109 Zz 
H. BONER & CO., Agts.., 
1102 Chestnut St., PHJLADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who Aave used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—a'so to the profession as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Schools, Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL ROOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT-TEACHING, in Homes. and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Amusements. ("Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sent on application. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep at 
roR KiNDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 


Cottins & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Parker's Natural Part I. For Young 
Children. By Richard G. Parker. 16mo, 38 cents. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part If. First Les- 
sons in Natural Philosophy. 16mo, 56 cents. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton). A 
Compendium of Natural and 
by R. G. Parker, A Thorough Revision, with addi- 
tions, by Prof. G: W. Plympton. 1amo, $1.75. 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof 
Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.50. 


Full lists on. application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
104 22 


Publhlshers. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 
THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART. By 
Rev. W. F. Crarts. Giving the whole t of Illus- 
tration and Blackboard Work, with Blackboard Exerci 
Object-Lessons, etc., for every Lesson of 1877, edapeed 
to the teacher’s slate as well as the superintendent's black- 
board. Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price $1.50. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Keep Your Schools Alive! 
THE MONTHLY READER. 


To suply a demand from our best Primary Teachers for 
reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
pemoues interest, and called forth the highest praise. The 

irst Number is now ready. Terms: 50 cents a year, in ad- 
vance; 5 a: a single number. 


Sample fer a 3c. stam 
ress EY, 


JOHN L. SHOR 


mra 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Norz Papgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 ZZ 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


‘Toe BEST BOOKS. 


Particuiar attention supplying Libraries. 
| ng | r 1eS cheerfully | 


return Willard Small, Booksel] 


ef, 
Boston. 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, 
For ia 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
Maury's Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 


3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2z 


IDDLETON’S 


Editions Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabri . 
Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 


The Middle Ages. 3 vols, 
The Literature of Europe. 3 vols. ........- 7 00 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 525 
May’s Constitut’l “ 2vols. 3.50 


(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New Yorx. 


y= WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
2% GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following Schoo. Text-Booxs 


Goold Brown’s Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


104 


Lockwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, 


Student-Life at Harvard, 48 


charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 

The Harvard Book-Rack, . 1.00 

For Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 

For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 

free on application to 
106 tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


[_OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History. By A. M. Subjects The Idea 
enesis and Development; ‘heism and Sci- 
Of the peculation 5 The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 
— 'ndoo European and Semitic Races in History, etc 
russian’. 8vo, cloth. $1.75. 
N FOLK-TALES. By W. R. S. Ratston, 
. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 107 2 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


— PUBIISH — 

1 trations, — r. . FOOTE, 
120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Purchasers of this book are 


STUDIES 


its author in person or by mail /ree. 
tion, or § $3 25 for the Standard edi- 
same sa ‘50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 


MURRAY HILL P 
East 28th Street, 


free. 
B. CO., 
329 New York. 


WORTHINGTON 
m 750 Broadway, New York. 
MEMOIRS OF N. MACLEOD. 
By Donald Macleod. New Edition...... 
LECTURES AND SERMONS. 
By Dr. Punshon..... 


HISTORY OF FREE MASONRY. 

ROMAN CATHOLOCISM, Old and New. 

Dr. Schulte + 150 


WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


Dana’s Text-Book of Mineralogy 
NOW READY. 


- BOOK OF MINERALOGY, after the 

gee and with the codperation of J. D. Dana, em- 

Precing a full Treatise upon Crystallography and 

Physical Mineralogy. By Edward S. Dana, Cura- 

tor of Mineralogy, Yale College ; with upwards of 
800 Wood-cuts and one Colered Plate. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 


ALSO 
A SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY ,—Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy, comprising the most recent 
discoveries,—almost entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, containing nearly goo pages 8vo, and 54 
wards of 600 Wood Engravings. By Prof. Jas. D. 
Dana, aided by Prof. Geo. I. Brush. 8vo, cloth, 10.00 
L OF DETERMINATE MINER- 
lysis, being the Determinate 
Praacel of Mineralogy. By Prof. Geo. I. Brush. 
Second edition. 8vo, cloth... 
DIX TO DANA’S MIN LOGY, 
yea the work down to 1875. By Prof. Brush 
and E. S. Dana. 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


1.00 


#_* Full Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications gratis, 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
For One Dollar! 


Thése are NOT CHEAP PICTURES, but comprise the 
pair of excellent PHOTOGRAPAS, 


“Melancholy” and “ Mirth,” 


And the pair of finely finished CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” ad “LAKE OF FOUR CANTONS,” 


which were offered some years ago as PREMIUMS by the 
publishers of the Conbregetionalies ist. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS are mounted on stiff cardboard, 
and are 14 by 18. They are intended to impersonate the 


Penseroso” and “ L’ Allegro.”’ 

THE CHROMOS are mounted y for framing, and 
are 10 by 12. They forma beautiful pair, illustrative both 
of American and Swiss scenery, and are peculiarly suited, by 
reason of their similarity in su treatment, and coloring, 
to be pictures. 

The selling price of the four pictures was $4 00; but as we 
have no further use for them as premiums, we now offer the 
balance on hand at the merely nominal ae of Fifty Cents 
Yd either pair, or One gel the = They may be 
taken at our counter, ort wil sent mail, postpaid. 
All orders should be sen with the money, to 

. L. GREENE & CO., 
d 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


AT THE 


' United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & C0. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 


ion poem 


00|GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 
Good Construction, 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that received Special 
Mention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Endorsed the Highest Musical Authorities in 


the World: LISZT, STRAUSS, TITIENS, GOTTS- 
CHALK, WEHIL, &c. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 
(™ Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 
109 i BOSTON. 


YALE LOCKS, 


With small flat steel Keys, applicable to almost every use, 
and for sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


Special line of Desk, Drawer, 
and Cupboard Locks. 


URITY 
#& ¥, FULL SIZE OF KEY. 
YALE LOCK MFG. CO. 


President, | Office and W: 
HENRY R. TOWNE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales {53 Chambers St., N.¥. | A. T. YOUNG, Agt. 
Boston. | BOSTON, 


rooms, | 26 Broad St., 


characters delineated by Milton in his well-known compan- | pa 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-F!uid, &o. 
111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


“ART 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
** Potter’s wheel,’’ on which Earthen Ware is const 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art graceful forms of these early productions 
ve been, for centuries, the admiration of art c i 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of ice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 

ive free instructions in the art. Art schools and Drawing 
Classes supplied. Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furnished. 
J. 8. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Pottery. 106 (3) 
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Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 

anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 

Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 

JOHN D. 
107 tf 


JAPAN 
the market. 
ar 7s for 20 cents. Send for Price List 


“Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ s, | name 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
* JOSEPH G NS, 
YORK. 


ILLOTT & 8O 
91 John Street, NEW 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
With the best story Hangings, ter Choreh 


The CLIMAX Black- 
board Eraser.—A new 
device, which far surpasses 
anything in the line of black 
board rubbers ever before 
offered to the educational 
public. Universally ap- 
proved by prominent edu- 
cators of the country. 
Warranted moth proof, and to out-wear any other Eraser. 

This Eraser consists of narrow strips of hair or wool fel 
set on edge in grooves in the ordinary wooden biock, an 
firmly fastened at the ends by an ingeniously contrived me- 
tallic disc and flange; making an Eraser neat, durable. 
cheap, and entirely free from the dust of the always 
so annoying in l-room. 

Price List. — Coarse Hair Felt, per dozen net, $1.75; 
Extra-fine Hair Felt, $2.25; Extra-fine All Wool Felt, $2.25. 

A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
Sole Agent for Boston. 

Can be seen at the rooms of N. E. Journal of Education, 

16 Hawley Street. 102 zz (M) 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


Sole Agent in Boston for theClimax Blackboard Eraser. 


gi ER 


eELL Co 


CHURCH,.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fi oned,] riced, full talogues 
YMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to604 West Eighth St,, Cincinnati, Q. 


== 


a 
q 
— 
q 
mat | 
| 
| 
= || 
‘ 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics............-. 3. 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .............. I. 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 ie 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 
FOR 
pe Excellence of Workmanship. «ll Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. f ‘a 
— Iiluatrated Catalogue sent Free. 
r & Tirt, 102 E. 2d Bt, Cincinnati. 
ig 
— 
| | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 

OTTER, AINSWORTH and Co. 

APPLETON & CO., (CLARK & MAYNARD, New York. ROBERT BAvis & CO., P re) 


* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 


Krusi’s ventive each ); 


‘Ev hi to date) ; 
verything up 

Morse’s*First Book of Zoology; 


Primers; 
: kenbos’s H Arithmetic ; 
"s Geography ; 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Hawiey Steeet, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


! J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Address for New-England States: 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 

Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton's Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasening. 
_ *,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 


103 2% 


PERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 


Warren's New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical 
Trammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recsivep tHe 
or Merit at THE hoon ExPosiTIon OF 1873. 
ven to any School books. Me 
on Steinwehr’s, received more 
mention.” “(See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for Becks one. 


W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. y.| 


ANDREWS'S 
Constitution. 


kind,” — Zhe Nation, 


Manual 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UnitTeD States. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 


D.D., President of Marietta College. 


Cloth: R 
Sameie 


Edition, full sheep, $2.00. 


ADOPTED FOR 

E. Greenwich Seminary, R. I. 
Western Reserve College, O. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Simpson Centenary Coll., Ia. 
Pittsburg Female College. 
Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College, Ohio. 

Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. 
Northwest Ohio Normal. 
Kewanna (Ind.)Normal. 


Antioch Ohio. 
Marietta College, Ohio, 
Olivet College, Mich. 
Wabash College, 
Westfield College, 1 
Calle, » Ky. 
J. 


Col ody lowa. 


State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
— Normal, Castine, Me. 


State Normal, Plymouth, N.H. Champaign (Tll.) Normal. Baldwin University, Ohio. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. Dover (LIL) Normal. Fisk University, tenon 
State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. Boston (Mass.) Normal. Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. —_ Colby University, Me. 

State Normal, Emporia, Ks. Iowa State University. Hartsville University, Ind. 
State Normal, Leavenworth, Ks, Indiana State University, University of Chicago, 
State Normal, Normal, Ill. Mich, State Agric. College. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. Ill. Industrial University. Bates College, Maine. 


State Normal, Kirksville, Mo. 


i RL Lawrence’ Ind. 
ti, Mich. Ludlow, ver 
. ille, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Xenia, Ohio. Skowhegan, Me. 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mose, 
wrence, Mass, oomington, Ind. 
Ware, Mass. , Mass. 
So, Hadley, Mass, 


into schools where not al 
for examination with a view to first introduction, sen 


Missouri State University, 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


use, $1.13, 
“=> post-paid, $1.13. 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Kimball N. H. 
Gilmanton N. 
Earlham College, Ind. 
Kalamazoo College, Mich. 


Dickinson College, Pa. 
Dennison Univ., O, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 

Ohio University, Athens. 


Haghes High School, Cin’ti. 


Sedalia, Mo. 


Columbia Cig, Ind, 
Taunton, Mass, 


Wabash, I 


Sandwich, Mass. E. Des Moines, Ta, 
Franklin, N. Welford, Mass. 
Tonia, Mich Chillicothe, Mo. 
Erie, Pa. Cambridge, O. 
Chillicothe, O, Ipswich, Mass, 
&., &c. 


HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational. Series, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY WNew-England Avent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Vol. I. GENERAL 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER'S | in lish Composition, 
popular Text-Books. 


and other new and 


For circulars and information, or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfi » Boston, 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 101 2Z 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


ISSUBD MARCH I. 

Essentials of English Grammar. For the use 
of Schools. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

Fitz's 12-inch Globe, new mountings. 

Hudson's Pamphiets of 

“Our World”’ 

Allen & Greenough’ tin Course. Complete. 

Goodwin's Grk. Gr., New Reader, Anabasis, &c. 

Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 

Harvard Examination Papers (’76). 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORKX.\ 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3 4. Progressive Grammar. 


lation of the places in which Prof. 
8 system of om ge Training is now ins 


use, is MORE THAN IX MILLIONS. 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harper's Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. Eg books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text-books. 


For terms, address New 
‘or New la 
104.22 1 lin St, BOSTON, M 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's Historical Course. 
New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, phical narrative, 


Send for Catalogue. 
pyre & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New England Agent, | Pickering’s Element¢ of Physica] Manipulation. 


night’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (gxarteriy). 
For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


&. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 


= 06 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


L.= & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorpear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or pedent, who is the 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumi Magic Lantern, or 
pparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
every department of natural science. The 
Lis ions t 
the! emporary apparatus are worth many 
portion of the work has already appeared 
Journal of Education. 
Copies furnished to T. post- 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Franklin St. BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Asteonemy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawecett’s Polit. Econ. for 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan 
Sent free by mail on applica 
MACMILLAN & co., 


104 #1 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of 
a 8 Trac and 
Bartholomew’ Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 


Dinsmpre's Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Com Books. 


Books. 
Course, 


Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson's Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, & CO., 


Box 4374 ohn Street, 
Gen'l New-England A EW YORK. 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NE Ww YORK, 
German 
Series of Atlases 


‘or Students. 
(14 vol even 150. to 
The Elemen Science vols. ready 


The Advanced Science Series oats vols, ready), ee. 
Putnam’s World’s 

Hill’s True Order of $1. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Mathotios, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTar Smitu, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The Now-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & a 


Edwards & 


Fellow’s First Stepe in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand k of 


& Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
Dictionary of Commerce, 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Philbrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To R3 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


Correspondence solicited. ~~ All Educators interested in 
obtaining the best Text-Books are invited to call. 103 


Wwittiam WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths. ; Walton & Cogewell’s Prebs.; 


Hills Geometries ; ElMot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise of the U.8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English ry. 
Correspondence solicited. 104 


Hanson’s Latin Course. 
| 
PRANG & CO., 
| | 
} Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Batiler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
} Bingham’s Latin Series. | 
Sencar’ Companion, Senge 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
' Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
| 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
ail d odrich’s History of the U.S. (Seavey s Kevision 
Ce 4 Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Library Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Warren's Analytical Speller, 
= ———— | Warren’s Class-Word 
| 
| 


